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Libraries and Adult Education' 


Luther L. Dickerson, executive assistant, A. L. A. commission on 
Adult education, Chicago 


( Continued ) 


This organized effort has been continu- 
ous in England since the establishment of 
the Society for the promotion of Christian 
knowledge in 1698. One experiment after 
another has flourished and died, each, 
however, a little more effective because of 


the lessons learned from previous ven- 


tures whether they were wisely or un- 
wisely conceived and conducted. During 
the last century many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of [England were con- 
spicuous and untiring in their efforts to 
provide some systematic means of educa- 
tion for those out of and beyond the 
years of formal schooling—such men, for 
instance, as Place, Mill, Arnold, Adam 
Smith, Rossetti and Ruskin. They have 
their successors today in men who also 
are distinguished—Haldane, Grey, Percy, 
Zimmern. With these are men_ better 
known to librarians: John Galsworthy, 
Sidney Webb and H. G. Wells. Even 
G. B. Shaw has written diffusively on 
one small phase of the subject. 

I imagine this group regards most 
highly of all recent undertakings that of 
the university tutorial classes because 
of the continued, earnest concentration 
they give to one subject. ‘These classes 
consist of 25 or 30 working men and 
women who agree on a subject, then en- 
gage to study it three years, meeting 24 
times a year in association with an in 


1From an address on Adult education 
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structor provided by one of the universi- 
ties, but first approved by the class. The 
university tutorial classes were first or- 
ganized in 1907 after a conference of co- 
operatives, organized labor and the uni- 
versities, and now have become an estab- 
lished national institution with the sup- 
port of labor, of all the universities and 
with financial assistance from the govern- 
ment. I think, however, that the most 
ardent advocate of the tutorial class will 
admit that with all the support it has re- 
ceived, or is likely to receive, it is not the 
agency for mass education. During the 
past vear less than 8000 students were 
enrolled. 

Alfred Zimmern draws a sympathetic 
picture of the tutorial class. He refers to 
the influence of Erasmus in the educa- 
tional renaissance of another age, and to 
the visits of Erasmus to Oxford and 
Cambridge in the sixteenth century, 
where he studied and later taught. “But,” 
says Zimmern, “if he came to England on 
such a mission today, do you know where 
he would go? He would go to the pot- 
teries.” There among the Five Towns, 
in a small room, he would find 25 or 30 
men and women, many of whom had been 
in the pit all day, gathered with a young 
university instructor who had walked 
wearily five miles to keep the engagement, 
listening to papers on the French revolu- 
tion by students with clay still on their 
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hands—one nearly blind and another who 
joined the class at 69 and will continue 
until his death. Here Zimmern thinks 
Erasmus would feel at home, for life runs 
quietly in these class rooms in spite of the 
forbidding surroundings and the nearness 
of factories, and because in the modern 
world it is the working class which is in 
closest touch with the great realities which 
education seeks to interpret. 

The tutorial class is only a small part 
of the adult education movement in Eng- 
land. The Workers’ Educational associa- 
tion, 21 years old, is spiritedly promoting 
“the higher education of working men, 
primarily by the extension of university 
teaching but also by the assistance of all 
working class efforts of a specifically edu- 
cational character and by the development 
of an efficient continuation school 
tem.” It sponsors the tutorial class but 
it also conducts its own one-year classes, 
study circles, lecture courses and carries 
on propaganda for education. There are 
also the Educational settlements, the 
Home Reading union, the Adult School 
union, the Village Clubs association, and 
scores of other volunteer agencies similar 
to those in the United States. 

But with all of them there is one prob- 
lem in common—books: books for refer- 
ence, for texts and for general cultural 
reading. Owing to the absence of ad- 
equate library facilities, especially in re- 
mote places, a Central library for stu- 
dents has been established in Jondon 
which now has 26,000 volumes and an 
annual circulation of 39,000 volumes. The 
British Institute for Adult Education, a 
research body of scholars associated with 
the World Association for Adult edu- 
cation and the British library 
ciation met in a united study of the 
relation of libraries to adult education in 
1922. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust of Great Britain has engaged its 
most capable representatives in a study of 
library service, and followed this - by 
grants to newly established county libra- 
ries from which the Empire hopes 
much. The Ministry of reconstruction has 
brought out a special report on libraries 
and museums and as recently as last July, 
Mr Trevelyan, the Minister of Education, 
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in addressing the Workers’ Educational 
association, said that a national inquiry 
into the whole system of public libraries 
was needed. “There has been of late 
years, with the aid of the Carnegie 
trustees, a remarkable spread of county 
library systems in the rural areas, but 
these have sorely needed further develop- 
ment with increased aid from public 
funds. However, while many of the great 
cities have excellent public libraries, there 
are still many middle-sized towns with no 
library at all, and many more in which 
there is only a decaying collection of 
elderly books to which nothing is added.” 

The British government has rendered 
two conspicuous services to adult educa- 
tion since the war: One in what is prob- 
ably the most thorough study made of its 
educational system by a nation and known 
as the Final Report on Adult Education, 
and the other in the provision for finan- 
cial grants to all adult classes which are 
making serious, continuous efforts. 

The movement is not confined to Eng- 
land, however. Germany has her min- 
ister of adult education and has decreed 
that all the schools and universities shall 
be open free to adult classes. Russia has 
projected an ambitious program. Wales, 
Scotland, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, China, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
l‘rance and Spain all have rejuvenated the 
movement during the past five or ten 
years. Weare especially interested in one 
new venture in Spain, where there has 
been established a central library in Bar- 
celona, with village branches in the other 
Catalonian provinces, the mission of 
which is “to provide the means of knowl- 
edge for those who by the accident of 
their circumstances are deprived of the 
ready access to the sources of learning.” 

All these nations look a little enviously, 
it seems to me, to the folk schools of the 
Scandinavian countries where for 50 
years or more there has existed provision 
for the continuation of education of those 
groups which are now seeking similar 
provision elsewhere—the day laborers and 
rural dwellers. To America the lesson of 
Denmark is especially pertinent since 31 
per cent of her rural population between 
the ages of 20 and 25 are in one or the 
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other of the two kinds of folk schools, 
and where 25 per cent of the total rural 
population at one time or another has at- 
tended these schools after finishing their 
elementary education. Denmark educates, 
according to Gruntvig, the founder of the 
folk schools, not for livelihood but for 
living and for culture and enlightenment, 
which are their own reward. Norway 
adds to her folk schools, state aided lec- 
tures, and Sweden, 10,000 state supported 
lectures annually plus 3000 study circles 
which select for their leaders men of per- 
sonal character and achievement in some 
industry or profession rather than pro- 
fessional teachers. 

Organized labor is playing so important 
a part in this world movement that to 
many it is all of adult education, and it 
must be admitted that it, more than any 
other group, was responsible for the im- 
petus which set the movement on its way. 
Workers’ educational associations are 
now internationally organized, and that in 
the United States alone has an affiliated 
membership of 1,650,000. Over here, 
* some 35 labor colleges have been organ- 
ized since 1918, and to the night classes 
prevailing at that time have been added 
hundreds of others. Last year in New 
York City, for instance, 104,400 attended 
the evening classes in English which were 
conducted by the International Garment 
Workers. Throughout the group you 
will find much of mass instruction in 
labor solidarity and class principles, but 
you will find also in the majority of 
classes instruction in such subjects as 
english, economics and history. 

But the world over, the tendency is 
non-vocational. Mr Mansbridge secures 
his greatest response in a purely spiritual 
appeal. He advocates education for its 
own sake and cautions his listeners that 
“Education is a jealous Jane, who must 
be courted for her own sake if her favor 
is to be won.” Which reminds me of the 
woman who wrote a university extension 
director for a list of courses, saying she 
wished to resume her education which 
had stopped four years previously when 
she married; and of the young man in 
Nova Scotia where Father Tompkins is 
conducting winter schools for men and 
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women of the outlying sections. When 
asked to tell what he had gained from his 
course, he replied, “Two months’ relief 
from the cares of a family and conse- 
quently greater contentment with my lot.” 

The nature of the demands is varied; 
the motives are varied, even as are the 


groups which enlist side by side. In the 
ranks are those “who never had a 


chance” and those who have enjoyed 
every advantage society can offer. Some 
seek the assistance of knowledge to in- 
crease their daily earnings ; some to forti- 
fy class positions; some are inspired by 
generous social motives; others pursue 
happiness through knowledge, and still 
others seek knowledge for its own sake. 
Possibly the war and its desolations and 
despair have caused men and women to 
look beyond material things in very des- 
peration. Then, wonder and curiosity 
have been aroused by the circumstances 
of men leaving homes to fight in strange, 
distant lands ; by motion pictures of world 
news events, romance, and the great deeds 
of history; or by a marvel of applied 
science which brings to the humblest 
households voices of many accents and 
beauties of tone and composition hitherto 
unknown and beyond comprehension. To 
wonder and curiosity have been added 
new interests, created by a moving for- 
ward of the horizon for masses of people 
through cheaper, quicker and more com- 
fortable means of transportation. 

As for the United States, I am con- 
vinced that we offer more facilities for 
adult education than does any other of the 
nations to which we have referred. Our 
university extensions, our municipal con- 
tinuation schools, correspondence schools, 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and 
KX. C. classes, our lecture courses and 
study clubs and reading circles, as well as 
other voluntary efforts are notable. But 
they are, after all, inadequate responses to 
demands which are more and more fre- 
quently expressed and seriously consid- 
ered not only by educators but, strange to 
say, more generally by other leaders in 
the public welfare. 

It is not, after all, surprising that adult 
education should receive a ready response 
in the United States. Our national con- 
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sciousness has been roused by a realiza- 
tion that our boasted educational system 
had left us with at least 6 per cent of the 
population definitely illiterate, as com- 
pared with 4.9 per cent in France, 1.8 in 
England, 1 per cent in Norway and Swe- 
den, two-tenths of 1 per cent in Ger- 
many, and Denmark with no illiteracy 
except among incurable invalids and the 
feeble-minded. That this condition has 
arisen from immigration problems in no 
wise lessens its danger. Our rapidly 
changing economic situation and the con- 
sequent financial pressure have made it 
compulsory for the individual to learn 
and continue to learn merely to have the 
essentials of living; and our increasing 
political importance as a_ nation has 
thrown back on the people an endless 
number of questions requiring definite 
knowledge of the principles of govern- 
ment, of economics and world politics. On 
the disposition of many of these questions 
depend not merely trends in American 
affairs but domestic conditions in Euro- 
pean countries. 

One of the greatest things that could 
happen in our profession today would be 
for every librarian to read carefully and 
think about Melvil Dewey’s address at 
the convocation of the University of the 
State of New York, July 1, 1888. This 
address has been one of the most potent 
influences that have made for library ex- 
tension. It will stand and have an influ- 
ence after most of us are forgotten for- 
ever. It was epochal in the development 
of the educational system of New York 
and of the libraries throughout the nation. 
It is one of those works of art that defies 
cutting and extracting. Let us then quote 
as little as possible and beg you to read 
the whole of the address’: 

“Education is a matter of a lifetime. 
We provide in the schools for the first ten 
or fifteen years and are only come to the 
threshold of seeing our duty to the rest 

‘Proceedings of the twenty-sixth convocation 


of the University of State of New York, 1888. 
p.111-127. 
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of life. We begin to see that the utmu-: 
that we can hope for the masses is school- 
ing till they can take the author’s mean- 
ing from the printed page. I do not 
mean merely to pronounce the words or 
pass the tests for illiteracy, but to under- 
stand. Observation has convinced me 
that the reason why so many people are 
not habitual readers is, in most cases, that 
they have never really learned to read; 
and, startling as this may seem, tests will 
show that many a man who would resent 
the charge of illiteracy is wholly unable to 
reproduce the author’s thoughts by look- 
ing at the printed page. And even with 
this tremendous modifier of the real num- 
ber of readers we lose ground. I am no 
pessimist. I have no sympathy with 
croakers. I am proud to the last degree 
of the great work that is being done. But 
we can not shut our eyes to the census. 
In 1870, fifteen per cent of illiterates 
seemed an ugly item, but it had grown to 
seventeen per cent in 1880, in spite of all 
our millions and all our boasts. Of the 
children of school age in this great state, 
how pitifully few get beyond the gram- 
mar school? And of those who become 
academic pupils, how many enter college ? 
And to the saving remnant that graduates 
from college, how much of the knowledge 
of after life came from schools and how 
much from reading? We must face the 
facts. We must struggle to teach our 
masses to read in our schools. Then they 
must become breadwinners; and if we 
carry on their education we must do it by 
providing free libraries which shall serve 
as high schools and colleges for the 
people. Our schools, at best, will only 
furnish the tools (how rudimentary those 
tools for most people now); but in the 
ideal libraries, toward which we are look- 
ing today, will be found the materials 
which, with these tools, may be worked up 
into good citizenship and higher living. 
The schools give the chisel; the libraries 
the marble; there can be no statues with- 
out both.” 
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Getting to the People the Books They Do Not Want' 
Winifred Gregory, H. W. Wilson Company, New York City 


On first thought, this seems closely 
akin to forcible feeding. That the object 
is mental nourishment, altruistically ap- 
plied, makes it sound none the less dras- 
tic. The subject is in reality a delight- 
fully obscure way of introducing that 
most popular subject of library discus- 
sion, Library advertising. 

A speaker on this subject is between a 
very real Scylla of generalities, if he at- 
tempts to be inspirational, and a Charyb- 
dis of local procedure, if he attempts to 
be practical. I have chosen to approach 
the second danger, since the first would 
be merely a review of papers and lectures, 
which, as related in the library press, leads 
one to believe that everything has been 
tried somewhere to decoy the unsuspect- 
ing public into the domain of the wily 
librarian. 

It has been suggested and much dis- 
_ cussed that A. L. A. headquarters might 
serve as a clearing house for advertising 
schemes of proven merit, not merely by 
suggesting pertinent ones, but by supply- 
ing the actual poster and printed matter 
to put them into effect. There is un- 
doubted value in standardized, nation- 
wide publicity, and if that is true in re- 
gard to Goodyear tires and Mazda lamps 
it is to a degree also true of book adver- 
tising. The plans for united advertising 
now being worked out by publishing 
houses will prove most interesting on this 
point. 

Until this work is taken over for us, 
however, advertising the library is the 
greatest opportunity which remains for 
the librarian to express individuality and 
to exercise originality. Creating a de- 
mand for the books that can be supplied 
assumes the dignity of education, be- 
comes not only a privilege but a duty— 
a legitimate part of the day’s work. 

Before the multiplicity of “book re- 
views” and “best books” and “book notes” 
and their like, the buying of books was 
~ tRead before the Minnesota library association. 
Hibbing, 1920. Miss Gregory was in charge of 


the technical department, St. Paul public libra- 
ry, at the time she read this paper. 


something of a gamble. Now book selec- 
tion is largely a matter of common sense 
and the ability to read press notices, book 
review digests, A. L. A. book lists, library 
commission bulletins, selected lists from 
Pittsburgh, New York, Pratt, etc., etc. 

The first requisite to successful adver- 
tising is a knowledge of books. No mer- 
cantile establishment employs an adver- 
tising specialist who is not conversant 
with the goods he is trying to sell. There 
is no reason for dwelling on this phase 
of the problem to a group of librarians. 
If we do not know our books, it is not 
from recognition of the fact that this is 
the only sure foundation on which to 
build. Our failure as advertisers is that 
we do not always recognize it as only a 
foundation. , 

The second requisite is a knowledge of 
our public. This is another point in com- 
mon with the commercial advertiser. He 
studies his market, to the end that he may 
address the most telling arguments to it. 
We find our market unlimited as to age, 
nationality, sex, mentality and best of all, 
present condition of bank account! Which 
gives us an immeasurable advantage over 
those in the business world, whose stock 
is necessarily limited in appeal and always 
bound by financial considerations. : 

Knowing our stock and our market, 
our next step is to make one serve the 
other. 

Broadly speaking, there are three meth- 
ods of advertising: personal solicitation, 
direct advertising and general publicity. 

Under the heading of personal solicita- 
tion come addresses before groups of 
citizens, civic clubs, medical associations, 
shop workers, nurses, literary clubs, etc. 
These addresses serve a double purpose— 
they unite the force of personality to the 
force of argument for a direct appeal. 
and a brief report serves as a news item 
for the papers. 

Using library auditoriums as meeting 
places for societies having no other club 
home gives an excellent opportunity for 

short talks and bulletin board displays. If 
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these are supplemented by a group of 
books on the subject under discussion, 
which may be borrowed at the close of 
the meeting, a definite connection with 
the library is established. Using the 
library plant is an obvious but telling 
form of publicity. In St. Paul, classes 
from the fourth to the eighth grades in 
all the schools visit the library once a 
year with their teachers. In the higher 
grades they have definite assignments, re- 
quiring the use of the catalog, and a 
knowledge of the classes of books in the 
various reference rooms and of the ar- 
rangement of these books on the shelves. 

When these children leave school they 
already have a feeling of familiarity with 
the library, which if not developed before 
school days are over is immeasurably 
harder to establish. 

Work with foreigners is invariably 
more successfully done in person and if, 
when they gather at the library for a lec- 
ture by one of their own countrymen, a 
collection of books, which they already 
know and love in their own tongue, is dis- 
played, this serves as an introduction to 
one of America’s most democratic insti- 
tutions. The house to house visits in ar- 
ranging for a needlework display interest 
the women and are sure to result in nu- 
merous visits to the library to see others’ 
work and satisfy themselves as to the ex- 
cellence of their own. Once inside the 
door, we are responsible if they are not 
tempted to come again. A few books in 
the Norwegian language slipped into the 
case with the hardanger work, a beau- 
tifully illustrated book on Venice with the 
exquisite Italian laces, a group of post 
cards of Paris as a background for dainty 
French embroidery are little touches, but 
effective. 

Direct advertising includes also the at- 
tempt to interest individuals or groups in 
a particular book or class of books by 
other means than word of mouth. Short 
articles or book notes in house organs, 
engineering society proceedings, civic 
association bulletins and the like come un- 
der this head. There is no reason why 


every local publication should not be en- 
listed in publicity work for the library. 
Once the editor is convinced of the value 
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of a literary page to his readers, and espe- 
cially if material is so presented as to add 
to the value of his magazine, and he 
knows he can depend on one to always 
fill the assigned space and have copy in on 
time, he is most eager for contributions. 

Half of the value of this work is its 
timeliness. When the city is investigating 
its water supply, provide the city engineer 
and all the engineers with lists showing 
the library’s resources on filtration sys- 
tems, reports from other cities, etc. If 
the community is much exercised over 
tonnage tax or the use of peat as fuel, 
publish brief annotated lists and feature 
it on bulletin boards. In the St. Paul 
library one wing of the swinging bulletin 
board is headed “Of interest to engineers,” 
and another, “St. Paul affairs.” These are 
permanent headings and are most useful 
in suggesting books to people who do not 
know they want them! Not all publicity 
is done outside the library. 

Window displays in down town stores 
are more general than direct in appeal, 
but if attractively arranged and accom- 
panied by pertinent posters, serve to em- 
phasize the library idea. Our most suc- 
cessful exhibits have been in florist shops 
and seed stores. The managers were im- 
pressed with the thought that the books 
stimulated their sales ; we hoped that sales 
stimulated book circulation, so the dis- 
plays were mutually satisfactory. The 
same idea may be carried out in connec- 
tion with any display and often brings 
immediate results. We have exhibits of 
books and posters at the annual Poultry 
and Rabbit show. A glass case, large 
enough to hold a dozen or more books, a 
striking poster and a notice that the books 
displayed may be obtained at the library, 
brings many new borrowers. No reviews 
of a book, or posters about a book, have 
so strong an appeal as does the book 
itself. 

Since the members of the Bee conven- 
tion brought only their problems and not 
their bees, we begged space on the back 
of their program for a list of best books 
and invited them to make use of the 
library. 

We had a booth at the State fair. The 
equipment was very simple. On the walls 
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were hung attractively framed and 
grouped interior views of the library, to- 
gether with posters showing the work of 
the library in codperation with civic or- 
ganizations. A kindergarten table bear- 
ing picture books, two reading tables, a 
half dozen packing cases containing model 
libraries in agriculture, child health, home 
making, etc., with lists for distribution, 
were all that were needed. 

Many St. Paul people visited the booth 
who had never visited the library and 
many asked for library cards. We re- 
ceived many questions, ranging from how 
to make an iceless refrigerator to where 
a librarian might be obtained. If the 
library serves, as it claims to do, all mem- 
bers of the community, it must keep in 
touch with every local organization, dem- 
onstrate in a practical way its usefulness 
to each one on every occasion. Continua- 
tion schools, canning centers, dress- 
making classes, baby-welfare meetings, 
garden exhibits are only a few obvious 
places where a case of books and an ac- 
companying list would be considered an 
addition to the program. 

To reach the workmen in mass, we 
have tried talks before their labor organ-+ 
izations, we have made their assembly hall 
a library station and invited each union 
to schedule at least one meeting a year 
in the library, at which time a short talk 
is given on the books relating to their 
particular job and a personally conducted 
tour of the library made. In factories 
and shops which do not maintain branches 
we have installed bulletin boards, placing 
them in conspicuous places, near the time 
clocks or in the locker rooms. To be 
successful, the material must be pertinent 
to the work and be changed often. 

Results from mass advertising being 
hard to determine, and direct word of 
mouth publicity not always possible, let- 
ters play a large part in efficient methods. 
Business men receive so many form 
letters that the returns from them are 
often disappointing, but since the work 
of preparing these is less than an indi- 
vidual letter to each one, the results are 
probably commensurate to the effort. It 
is possible to multiply one’s energy in- 
definitely by using a mimeograph, and if 
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the message is short and to the point, 
even those not actively interested will 
read it through and perhaps be reminded 
of a service we can render in another 
field. 

There are a few general rules to follow 
in the making up of form letters which 
may be learned through examination of 
letters which come to our own desks. For 
our own use we have drawn up the fol- 
lowing advice: Form: Good stationery— 
simple letterhead—perfect typography. If 
list of any length is to be sent, use sepa- 
rate sheet, and if it is to be posted, use 
poster paper. Content: Briefly state pur- 
pose of letter, calling attention to enclosed 
list and suggest that it be posted for use 
of staff; briefly enumerate allied subjects 
and, because we believe that good adver- 
tising leads to requests for service and 
that people value what they make some 
effort to obtain, we leave something for 
the recipient of the letter to do by adding 
a suggestion in this manner: “Phone 
Garfield 3386 if you want these books 
reserved”; “Check this list and bring or 
send to the library” ; “Shall we place your 
name on our mailing list for new books 
on this subject?” 

The classified section of the city direc- 
tory is an excellent starting place for lists 
of names:to whom form letters may be 
sent. For instance, we find that there are 
100 drug stores in the city, which means at 
least 100 trained pharmacists. An exam- 
ination of library shelves shows 12 good 
books on pharmacy, two or three more 
on drug store advertising, accounting, 
show card writing, window trimming, one 
or two on soda fountain formulas, etc. 
Drafting a letter and preparing careful 
annotations for the books to be used on 
the list takes no more time for the 100 
than for one, and the letters may all be 
mimeographed at once, omitting the date 
so that they may be sent out in relays. 
This is a point gained by experience, for 
too many letters of a kind sent at once 
may result in a dozen requests for the 
same book, and though a waiting list is 
kept, a long delay may give an impression 
of carelessness. ; 

A systematic checking of the directory 
results in getting in touch, in special 
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subjects, with men concerned with all the 
important local industries. The informa- 
tion gained reacts directly on the library 
in showing weak places in the book col- 
lection, especially as it meets local de- 
mands. 

Club programs, listing memberships, 
serve to roughly classify the avocations 
of the members according to the pur- 
pose of the club, besides serving as a 
basis for an annotated book list to be sent 
each person on the year’s program. Sea- 
son ticket-holders to symphony concerts, 
members of art societies, directories of 
engineering clubs, lists of city employes, 
policemen, firemen, rosters of labor 
unions and many other obvious sources 
of names present themselves. 

But useful as are such sources for 
group publicity, a supplementary file of 
names is necessary for follow-up work. 
We may discover in a directory that a 
man is an engineer, but it is time saving 
to us and to him to know whether he is 
a stationary or a construction engineer, a 
specialist in bridges or in efficiency meth- 
ods in factories. It is then a simple thing 
when a book on bridge design is received 
to send a post-card: “The following book 
has been added to the library. If you 
wish it reserved for your use, telephone 
Garfield 3386.” No book is received with- 
out the question being asked, ““Who are 
the people interested in this subject?” 

It would be ideal to bring to every 
member of the community a personal in- 
vitation to use the library. In a large 
city it is obviously impossible to do this. 
Thousands are ungrouped by vocation or 
avocation and a point of contact is often 
hard to find. The closer the library can 
be brought to personal problems, the 
better. 

Nothing is closer to the heart of a 
mother and father than a new baby and 
one bit of advertising which has brought 
many appreciative borrowers is done with 
the aid of the daily birth records. Every 
morning the newspaper is checked and 
the following post card sent to the 
mothers: “The St. Paul library is inter- 
ested in your baby. We have books which 
have made other St. Paul mothers keep 
the baby well and happy. May we not 
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lend them to your” We have estimates 
that one out of every 15 cards sent out 
brought a new family to us. 

General publicity is designed to intro- 
duce the library to those not already 
making use of its benefits, or to stimulate 
to serious reading those content to use its 
fiction to supplement motion pictures and 
musical comedies. 

Because of its great circulation and its 
appeal to all classes, the newspaper stands 
as a medium of the first importance in 
making the library known to the whole 
community. Since more people have 
leisure to read the Sunday paper care- 
fully, a section there is worth time and 
thought. 

For one of our papers in St. Paul we 
have appropriated the method of Tom 
Sawyer in getting his fence whitewashed, 
by having our books reviewed by local 
readers. From three to six book reviews 
are published each week, supplemented by 
personal notes of authors, literary criti- 
cism, biographical information and the 
like, about 30 magazines being regularly 
examined for book notes. A brief classi- 
fied list of books received during the 
week is appended. 

Sunday publicity is not enough, but 
since the papers are always anxious to 
print news, if the information sent from 
the library is so presented that it has news 
value, they are most generous in pro- 
viding space throughout the week. Birth- 
days of men of note offer opportunity 
for a brief biography, to which a list of 
books in the library may be appended. A 
short account of the origin of a holiday 
serves as an introduction to books on 
that particular day. Notes of appoint- 
ments or resignations on the staff, of in- 
crease in the budget, in fact even statis- 
tics of circulation or accessions may be 
dressed up as news, by comparing them 
with cities of same size, especially if the 
result is complimentary to the home 
library. 

Having one day or one week a year set 
aside for “library day” is excellent gen- 
eral publicity. The idea has news value 
and can be featured in the papers. There 
is an excuse for posters in offices, shops 
and factories. Personal letters to super- 























intendents of machine shops and princi- 
pals of schools seem to have more appeal 
if they suggest action, which the invita- 
tion to visit the library at a definite time 
does. We know from personal expe- 
rience the difference between a casual 
“come and see me” and an invitation to 
dinner on such a date at such an hour. 
We hear a great deal of the “psychology 
of advertising,’ but isn’t a great deal of 
it applied common sense? 

Library week gives also an excellent 
opportunity for cooperation with schools, 
for which we are always eager. The art 
classes present posters with appropriate 
slogans; foreign children write letters, 
telling of their parents’ joy in finding 
books in their own language and easy 
book to learn “the English”; the manual 
training classes make book racks and de- 
sign book ends; the high-school orches- 
tra offers its services for an evening. 

Visual instruction by means of motion 
pictures is receiving more and more atten- 
tion from professional advertisers. The 
library also recognizes its value and has 
prepared a series, designed to show the 
work of each branch of the service, which 
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serves most effectively for civic adver- 
tising as well as library. Used in co- 
ordination with other films showing the 
principal industries of the community, it 
will serve to foster civic pride and gain 
— as an interesting part of civic 
life. 

No one seriously desiring to advertise 
the library need hesitate for lack of op- 
portunity. Every article in the newspaper 
takes on new significance when viewed 
from the library angle. This man is to 
address a group of foreigners. Is this 
not a place for some Americanization 
work? Another man is experimenting 
on a formula, material on which has just 
come to our desk. A committee from the 
Mother’s club has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the best way to prepare for baby 
week, etc., etc. Let us appreciate keenly 
the state of mind of Dunsany’s adver- 
tising man who was so steeped in his 
work that he could see nothing else. He 
saw the cathedral spires over the downs 
in the distance, looked at them and wept. 
“Tf only,” he said, “this were an adver- 
tisement of Beefo, so nice, so nutritious; 
try it in your soup; ladies like it.” 





What the Librarian Has a Right to Expect from the 
Library School Graduate' 


O. R. Howard Thomson, librarian, James V. Brown iibrary, Williamsport, Pa. 


The question—W hat the librarian has a 
right to expect from the library school 
graduate—will be easier of answer 10 
years from now than it is today. If the 
chief change 10 years hence should be the 
requirement of a bachelor’s degree in arts 
as a preliminary to matriculation in every 
library school, then the librarian will ex- 
pect from the library school graduate, col- 
legiate culture and knowledge plus a firm 
grounding in library technique and ideals. 

But I am inclined to think that no such 
development in library education is pend- 
ing. The coming decade will witness a 
dozen or more universities and colleges 
adding to the courses they now offer an 
additional one, similar to that now offered 





1Read before N. J.-Penn. meeting, Atlantic 


City, March 27, 1925. 





by Syracuse university, though requiring 
fewer semester hours and leading, as does 
the Syracuse course, to the degree of 
bachelor of library science. And that the 
majority of the young people ambitious 
to enter library work will enroll in the 
universities and colleges offering these 
courses rather than in the independent 
schools, and thus secure the sheepskin of 
the library profession in four instead of 
five years or six years. 

If these things should come to pass, the 
curricula of the library schools unattached 
to universities will, in the improbable case 
of their survival as unattached schools, 
almost of necessity, be revolutionized. 
They will take up library science at the 
point at which the university courses drop 
it; the entrance requirement to the schools 
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will be a bachelor of library science de- 
gree; and the schools, themselves, trans- 
formed from elementary into graduate 
schools—which is but another term for 
the schools of advanced library science, 
the need for which is stressed by the 
more thoughtful of our profession. 

I confess that to the subject, what a 
librarian may expect from a graduate 
librarian, speculations of this nature are 
hardly germane; yet, I have wished to 
give expression to them, both because they 
prophesy an ideal I hope to see realized, 
and because they constitute a warning that 
what is said today has validity but for 
today. 

As a contributor to this symposium, I 
was asked to express, though it is not pos- 
sible for any individual to do that, what 
the librarians of small or medium-sized 
libraries today expect of a graduate of a 
library school. First of all, I think the 
librarian expects, and is justified in ex- 
pecting, a person who knows and who is 
teachable. Experience, that solvent of 
illusions, has taught him that college 
graduates, for all their demonstrated clev- 
erness in passing examinations, are some- 
times even more ignorant than he is him- 
self, from which it follows that he holds 
teachableness to be a greater virtue than 
knowledge. 

Secondly, the librarian expects, and 
justly expects, that the graduate whom he 
adds to his staff shall be thoroughly 
grounded in library technique. By that I 
mean that she should be competent to do 
simple cataloging without aid; be able 
to file cards accurately, trained to take 
charge of shelf-lists, to keep periodical 
records and binding data, and to perform 
the score of other duties that form the 
daily routine of that very busy place— 
the free, public library of any progressive 
city in America. If to these abilities the 
library school graduate should add the 
possession of an understanding knowl- 
edge of the less pretentious bibliographi- 
cal and reference aids and a “feeling” for 
the differing characteristics of reference 
books, standard histories, scientific man- 
uals and dictionaries of various sorts, the 
librarian would probably consider her as 
above rubies and wear her as a jewel. 
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He does not expect from the library 
school graduate either great executive 
ability or mastery of the bibliography of 
each of the 100 main divisions of the 
Dewey classification. These are things 
to be developed and acquired with the 
passing years—attributes of specialists 
or the products of an active experience 
spent in the midst of rich resources. 

Yet, when this has been said, which 
appears all, nothing has been said. Be- 
fore everything, a pleasing personality— 
a happy faculty of meeting people, a 
charm of manner—is to be desired. The 
public cares little as to the minutia of 
cataloging and nothing for dates and land- 
marks in library history to which it seems 
to me too many school hours are devoted. 
It rates the library according to the amia- 
bility with which it is greeted at the desk, 
by the comfort it experiences in its search 
for aid. 

In a medium-sized public library, as- 
sistants are not tucked away into so many 
cubby holes at nine o’clock in the morning 
to perform stated and routine duties till 
five o’clock in the evening, but, for the 
most part, do a little of everything ; meet- 
ing the public and being known of it. It 
a professor at a college may be known to 
the students as a “crab” or “grouch” and 
still succeed, no such road is open to the 
library worker. She must be dowered 
with a clean graciousness that is an etern- 
ity of leagues from the oleaginous ful- 
someness of the hotel “greeter” or the unc- 
tiousness of the handshaker in the lobby 
of the conventicle. Nothing will help her 
but the native virtue of being—to use a 
word wrongly stigmatized as provincial 
—obviously and triumphantly “nice.” 

Two years ago I had the pleasant for- 
tune to be seated next to Mrs Howland 
at a dinner whose guest of honor was 
Padriac Colum. We discussed the dan- 
gerous profession of being an Irishman, 
with cross references to library affairs in 
general and particularly that—to the li- 
brarian of the medium-sized library— 
much desired confrere, the library school 
graduate. 

It was, I think, just before the publica- 
tion of Miles O. Price’s Brief and speci- 
fications for library service in the Federal 





















government, and just after the publica- 
tion of Dr Williamson’s Survey of library 
schools. The one separated library work- 
ers into scientific and professional, and 
sub-professional grades; the other chron- 
icled the fact that the average “beginning 
salary” of library school graduates for 
the year 1922 was about $1400, and added 
tables that showed that this “beginning” 
salary was in truth a “beginning” one; 
two or three years later it mounted to 
$1800. Since then the catalog of the New 
York State library school records that the 
average beginning salary of the graduates 
of its two-year course, ending 1924, was 
$2000. Considering their educational 
equipment and technique preparation, 
even this figure is probably less than their 
deserts. 

I remarked to Mrs Howland that the 
average medium-sized public library could 
not afford to employ many library school 
graduates (even of the one-year course 
schools) since in their second year it re- 
quired $1500 to $1800 to hold them; and 
that in any event a 100 per cent library 
' school graduate staff might not be needed, 
much of the work performed in a free 
public library being not professional but 
clerical in character. 

Mr Price, in his Specifications, has con- 
firmed my remark and the salary scale he 
suggested for Grade 1, sub-professional, 
was $900 to $1260 a year. I am not satis- 
fied with his specification that two years 
in high school should be the educational 
equipment of so large a portion of a 
library staff. Personally I believe it de- 
sirable that every full-time assistant in a 
library should possess at least a high- 
school education, plus some library school 
training. But there are few, if any, 
library schools that will today admit those 
possessing only a high-school education. 
Where are these workers to be secured ? 

Very recently I finished the manuscript 
of a small book, Reasonable budgets for 
public libraries, which the A. L. A. is now 
printing. The budget suggested in this 
book, for a library in a town of 30,000 
population, calls for a staff of eight full- 
time workers, three of whom receive a 
minimum of $1000, and a fourth who re- 
ceives but $1200. These figures are bet- 
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ter than Mr Price’s and considerably bet- 
ter than the actual salaries paid in the 32 
representative libraries whose schedules 
were published in the November, 1924, 


A. L.A. Bulletin. The minimum salaries 
paid library assistants (not junior library 
assistants) in 14 of these 32 libraries was 
under $1000. In 28 of these 32 libraries, 


the maximum was under the recorded 


“beginning” salary of library school 
graduates. 
The junior-library-assistants’ salaries 


(Mr Price’s sub-professional classes) in 
this A. L. A. list were much lower than 
the library-assistant salaries; so much 
lower that I felt humiliated as I examined 
them. Yet the fact that the work they 
do is, as Mr Price pointed out, primarily 
clerical, not professional, must not be lost 
sight of. Nor can the fact be blinked that, 
while it is of this nature, the returns that 
the public will permit such workers to 
receive will not be in excess of that re- 
ceived by persons doing clerical work, of 
similar difficulty or easiness, in commer- 
cial establishments. Yet to the librarian, 
it is desirable that they should have some 
library background. Where are they to 
get it? The training classes in such li- 
braries as conduct them, as for example 
the New York public library, are absorbed 
by those ‘institutions themselves; the 
medium-sized libraries cannot conduct 
training classes of their own; the six 
weeks summer schools demand for the 
most part actual library experience. 

I am not the first to suggest that library 
schools could do no more useful work 
than establish short elementary courses to 
fit people for junior-library-assistant posi- 
tions. Striving as we are to raise the 
standard of the profession, such a propo- 
sition may appear reactionary. Yet I am 
not certain that it is. Is it not in fact a 
proposition to give to libraries for minor 
positions better people than have ever 
been given before? I am not campaign- 
ing for it; I am only suggesting one way 
of solving a problem that is ever before 
the librarian of a medium-sized library— 
the recruiting of the junior-library-assist- 
ant. Many a young woman, by dint of 
determination and self sacrifice and ambi- 
tion, can finance herself through six 
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months or a year after high school, for 
whom the necessities of her family would 
make four or five years an impossibility. 
And knowing how much determination 
and character this one year would often 
entail, I would not suggest the establish- 
ment of such a course as I have, save 
with the proviso that the future of these 
junior-library-assistants be safeguarded. 
The human mind recognizes no limit. 
There must be no iron-studded barrier 
barring advance to higher positions should 
they fit themselves to occupy them. Make 
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the door formidable if you please; make 
it heavy to move and hard to pass; but 
see to it that the hinges do not rust be- 
yond possibility of use. Opportunity and 
America are synonyms; and America 
must not forget that neither Shakespeare 
nor Lincoln, neither Herbert Spencer nor 
John Stuart Mill, neither Franklin nor 
Edison, sported a sheepskin, though they 
wrote their names high in the annals of 
human achievement and their shields have 
been hung in the high places of the Val- 
halla of crowned intellect. 





In the Letter Box 


Saving Wear on Books 
Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

The article, Saving wear on diction- 
aries, in the May Pusric Lipraries is 
surely very true. We have a variation on 
this subject which may be of value to 
some library. 

Our large U. S. catalogs are kept on a 
good Library Bureau table in the catalog 
room. Moving them over the table was 
soon going to wear out binding and first 
signatures. We realized that this was the 
case but could not screw them down, as 
this would mar the table. The question 
was solved for us by buying two fiber 
straps eight feet long and strapping the 
books, one on each side of the table, to 
the table. 

SaRITA RoBINSON 
Public library Cataloger 
Sioux City, Ia. 





For Free Distribution 


Editor, Pusiic Liprarigs: 

The following bound magazines may be 
had free of charge by the first Itbrarians 
writing for them and offering to pay 
transportation. There is only one volume 
of some and as many as 10 of others. 

Arena, Century, Chautauquan, Cosmopolitan, 
Everybody's, Forum, Independent, McClure’s, 
Open Court, Overland Monthly, Popular 
Mechanics, Science Magazine and Twentieth 
Century. 

EvizaABETH ROCKWELL 
Public library Librarian 
Goshen, Ind. 


A Call for Help 

A. L. A. is on several campaigns of 
bettering conditions in library service— 
tours of inspection, teaching the French 
and other foreigners, commissions of edu- 
cation, surveys, etc. What for the small 
libraries in far-off corners? 

Why don’t they have sort of an in- 
stitute, such as the Chautauqua, after the 
big general meetings, say for 10 days, 
while the “people who know” are at hand? 
They would get what they have been after 
for years—the librarians of the small 
libraries. The librarians of these libraries 
would then have a legitimate reason for 
attending. The Midwinter meeting now 
is enough for the leaders. 

Even away off here, I would feel more 
like convincing the board that it was im- 
perative for me to attend if I were going 
to have lectures on bookbuying, publicity, 
administration, etc. Hearing the papers 
on these subjects is not enough. : 

And also, if the A. L. A. is on the road 
to be of use to the librarians, this kind of 
institute would mean so much in educa- 
tion of the librarian. We can read the 
papers, listen to the leaders haggle over 
these things, but does that do us any 
good? No, it doesn’t. 

The meetings could be held in some 
place outside the city, a restful place 
where recreation could be a part of the 
program. And those persons who have 
gotten to the top of the ladder and are 
now dissatisfied, with getting no farther, 
can be of help pulling the rest of us up. 

G. W. S. 
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A New Idea 
Editor, Pusiic LIBRARIES: 


We are very much pleased with our 
new book-pockets on which we have 
utilized the valuable space to much better 
advantage than the use of the old, 
monotonous, seldom-read rules. Our plan 
is to have each new lot of book-pockets 
bear a different legend and as far as pos- 
sible adapt the wording on the pockets to 
the class of books in which they will be 
used, juvenile, fiction and non-fiction. 

GRETCHEN FLOWER 
Tulare County library Librarian 
Visalia, Cal. 





Something Forensic 


Editor, Pustic LiprarigEs: 

Having had the true principles of in- 
formal public speaking mercifully re- 
vealed to me recently in a vision, I beg 
to pass them along, as follows, to my less 
favored colleagues in the profession: 

a) No notes 

b) No preparation 

c) Two stories 

d) A cup of coffee 

Whereas the above may at first seem 
flippant, or even ludicrous, I believe that 
they will repay some study and analysis. 
In revealing them, the Angel Gabriel 
added that they pertain only to the occa- 
sional informal address which all libra- 
rians are called upon to make from time 
to time, in order to win friends for the 
library, and not to the fixed style of writ- 
ten essay for graduation or similar aus- 
tere functions. 

a) The first point has been stressed 
from the days of Demosthenes to Champ 
Clark, so that now it is pretty well agreed 
that even the smallest scrap of a reminder 
in the hand of any public speaker de- 
stroys any magnetic effect which only 
pure personality, unalloyed, can put over 
to an audience. 

b) The second heading must be in- 
terpreted broadly, the general idea being 
that a better result will be achieved from 
a mind and heart supersaturated with a 
subject than from a formal essay whose 
careful preparedness is overevidenced in 
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the manner of presentation. Many will 
remember the anecdote in the Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer in which the 
author tells how early in his married life, 
he was much troubled by his wife’s ap- 
parent inattention to an important ad- 
dress which she was to make, as he found 
her to be writing out nothing in advance. 

To satisfy her new husband’s superior 
years and experience, she meekly put her 
pencil to paper and produced the worst 
address perhaps in her whole career, be- 
cause her husband, though a trained logi- 
cian, allowed himself to make some in- 
correct inferences, based on his own 
personal experience only. 

c) The “two stories” merely empha- 
size the good old principle that probably 
no speech, even a short one, can be wholly 
successful without some apt illustration, 
either by way of introduction, to arrest 
attention at first, or a little later, to keep 
it from flagging. The best stories, of 
course, are the convertible ones, adapted, 
with change of name or situation, to a 
variety of occasions. To give exact 
thought first to the general character of 
your audience is a somewhat bromidic, 
but certainly not irrelevant suggestion. 

d) And the cup of coffee has a real 
mission. To the average mercurial or 
nervous temperament this humble stimu- 
lant gives a certain favorable projection 
toward his audience; an impetus, kick, 
push or plunge into his subject which many 
of us poky old fellows on the wrong side 
of fifty sadly need. How often have we 
noticed that a really clever person, bril- 
liant in private conversation, genial and 
affable, seems to drop his magnetism with 
his cigaret, on standing up to be intro- 
duced to his audience ; puts on an expres- 
sion like a Puritan in the Tenderloin, 
and gives his hearers an impression that 
he is being paid $100 to put through to 
its bitter end something that he cordially 
abominates. 

No line of library advertising (except 
the radio) can compare with the informal 
talk, before local groups of all sorts and 
conditions, viewed from the standpoint 
of adding to your library’s popularity. 
Nor should any librarian or library as- 
sistant who takes his position at all 
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seriously deem himself exempt from this 
most human and energizing duty and 
privilege of our profession. 

Rosert K. SHAw 
Public library 
Worcester, Mass. 





Better Safe Than Soon 
Editor, Pustic LiBrRarigs: 

What ails the 4. L. A. Booklist lately? 
Some of the fiction included each month 
is just the kind we are trying to avoid. 
Have to wrap a wet towel around one’s 
head to read it! That’s worse than being 
slow. 

Well, I suppose we can’t all be angels, 
but why write about it? 

Public library Grace M. Stevens 

Virginia, Minn. Librarian 





Library Funds and Fines in Michigan 
Dear Editor : 

You ask what of penal fines and library 
funds in Michigan. 

Well, in our fair state, we have a few 
especially “wicked” counties and some 
counties where people from other coun- 
ties and states (possibly a few from 
Illinois) bootleg, exceed the speed limit 
and commit other startling and sundry 
crimes while within these borders. The 
fines in such places amount to a consider- 
able sum. Unfortunately for the libra- 
ries at large, the culprits do not spread 
themselves around the state. Only four 
or five counties can be classed as having 
large penal fines in excess of population. 
In no case, however, have these would-be 
abolishers of penal fines for libraries cited 
a county where the libraries or library 
conditions were ideal, or where the penal 
fines were used to good advantage. 

On the other hand, they cited a certain 
city and county as having good libraries 
and excessive un-used penal fine monies. 
This was so far from the truth that, prior 
to the penal fine agitation in the legisla- 
ture, an appeal from the library board 
and superintendent of schools of this city 
had been made to the State library for 
assistance in reorganizing their library. 
This work has been accomplished by our 
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Extension division. The county had but 
one other small library within its lines. 

I might add that through the Exten- 
sion division the county-library germ is 
working there and before long we expect 
to see some of the widely advertised penal 
fines spent for the installation and main- 
tenance of a county library system. 

In the majority of school districts, the 
penal fines are the only support of the 
libraries. In some cases the sums are 
very low. I know of one county where 
the amount averages about $3.50 a dis- 
trict, some less. 

The penal fine library support may not 
be an ideal system, but to remove it would 
work a great hardship to the schools and 
libraries. Until there is a better solution 
for library support in Michigan, we will 
hope for its continuance. 

A constitutional convention in Mich- 
igan will be held in 1927. At that time 
I trust there may be such changes in 
library laws and penal fines as will be ac- 
ceptable to the library and school inter- 
ests, and the people at large. 

The proposed amendment to take the 
penal fines from the libraries has been re- 
ferred back to the committee whence it 
started. 

Mary FE, FRANKHAUSER 
State librarian 
Lansing, Mich. 

{Mrs Frankhauser sent a statistical chart 
giving number of children of school age, 
amount of penal fines received, population, and 
showing some interesting facts. Monroe Co. 
has the largest amount of fine money, which is 
28.9 cents per capita of population. The aver- 
age amount for all the counties is less than 7 
cents; 2 receive less than 1 cent and only 
7 more than 20 cents. ] 





An exhibit of 50 books of 1925, pre- 
pared by the American Institute of 
graphic arts, is now on display at the 
Grolier club, New York, where it will re- 
main until June 13, when it will begin its 
tour of the various book centers of the 
country. The supplementary display of 
representative contemporary French illus- 
trated books is also being shown. 

There is great educational value in 
these exhibits and the cities where they 
have been shown already show good 
results. 

















Reeling, Writhing and Fainting in 
Coils 

In the May number of Pustic 
LiprRARIES, a critic takes a fall out of 
One thousand best books. Now when an 
author is criticised adversely he does one 
of three things. He steals away like a 
stricken fawn to hide his hurt in some 
bosky covert, he conceals his wounds un- 
der an assumed mantle of proud indiffer- 
ence, or he decides to be natural and to 
give a public exhibition of reeling and 
writhing. I have often enjoyed the writh- 
ings of others, and I have now an oppor- 
tunity to square accounts by some contor- 
tions of my own. 

As I read the critic’s strictures, the 
chief quarrel with my book is that it does 
not fit in with his preconceived notion of 
it. This is hardly fair, because I took a 
deal of trouble to give notice of just what 
sort of book I was trying to produce. 
There are two descriptive title pages—the 
second one running to 257 long words, 
some of ’em in Latin—and a preface. 
The first paragraph of the latter states 
. that “this is a reading guide based on a 
consensus of expert opinion.” The last 
seven words are italicised in the text, 
please note. Yet he, forsooth, objects be- 
cause Couperus is left out. (Cherchez 
les list-makers. ) 

Our critic is peevish also because only 
a few Italian authors are included, and 
among them he says are none of our con- 
temporaries. This of course should not 
be laid at the door of the patient drudge 
who, let it be stated again, is a mere col- 
lator of the best book lists of wiser men. 
Nevertheless it may do no harm to call 
attention to the inclusion of Ferrero. Is 
he a back number? 

Mr Critic does not like the treatment 
of Turgenev. Look it up, kind reader, 
and see what you think of it, remember- 
ing that the book is addressed to “under- 
graduates and those out of college whose 
acquaintanceship with books is about as 
broad and intimate as that of the average 
college student.” 

“Tt is a mechanical compilation with 
occasional bursts of enthusiasm.” If Mr 
Critic will substitute systematic for 
mechanical, this will suit me very well. 
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What in the world does he expect? May 
a librarian not follow out a consistent 
plan? Should he gush unceasingly? Or 
be perpetually the dry-as-dust lister of 
authors and titles? 

Of the several lists of 100 books to 
read each year, he says that they “could 
not be of very much value to any (sic) 
person because an intelligent (sic) reader 
who read the first three or four would 
certainly have interests of his own to fol- 
low.” Could not this same objection be 
raised against every book list which was 
ever compiled? Mr Critic, it would seem, 
would quarrel with a quadruped because 
the poor thing has four feet. 

Most heartily do I endorse the lament 
that the book costs too much. It does in- 
deed, and so do all other books, to say 
nothing of boots and _baby-carriages. 
Why, even librarians cost more than they 
used to. 

I am sorry, indeed, that Mr Critic is so 
sadly disappointed. His hopes were raised 
too high perhaps by the sympathetic com- 
ment of Mrs Roden, which appeared 
in the February number of Pustic 
LiprariEs. L. A. R. comprehended thor- 
oughly the-aim of the author and credited 
him graciously with its adequate accom- 
plishment. This critic is cross, it would 
appear, because some other kind of a book 
was not produced. Well, then, why does 
he not himself write the kind of book he 
wants? I hope he does. I would love to 
review it. A. D. D. 





An Invitation 


Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

Please extend this invitation to 
librarians : 

The Public library of Salt Lake City 
hopes to welcome members of the A. L. 
A. whether going to or coming from the 
Seattle conference. If such librarians will 
report at the Main library, 15 South 
State street, it will be a pleasure to show 
them some of the many attractions of the 
city. 


the 


Joanna H. Spracue, librarian 
Salt Lake 
Utah 


For Board of directors 
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Booksellers in Chicago 


HE American Booksellers’ association 

held its annual meeting in Chicago, 
May 11-14. The programs were pre- 
pared, very properly, with the idea of in- 
creasing the business represented by the 
convention in every possible way. <A 
remarkable thing was the strong ethical 
strain which ran through all the pres- 
entations. Again and again commenda- 
tion was made of the idea of selling 
more and better books and the hearers 
were not left in doubt as to what was 
meant by better books—when a speaker 
said better books, he meant books bet- 
ter in every sense of the word. Nor were 
the several speakers slow to say that by 
selling better books and creating better 
taste for better books, the financial side 
of the problem would be better. 

The company at the meeting was largely 
made up of live, active persons who in no 
wise brought to mind the familiar picture 
of the little old man with a skull-cap who 
was so engrossed with his books that cus- 
tomers escaped his attention. A con- 
siderable sprinkling of attractive looking 
women was noted in the convention, some 
of them well known for library affiliation 


—Miss Marion Humble, Miss Annie A. 
Nunns, Fanny Butcher, Marcella Burns 
Hahner and Miss Reid. 

The comments of Harry Hansen, editor 
of the Book Review section of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, in the edition of May 
13, on publishers, booksellers, reviewers 
and writers, have in them that discrim- 
ination, understanding and knowledge 
that are a valuable possession for anyone 
and in which Mr Hansen perhaps leads. 

Speaking of one phase of dealing with 
books, Mr Hansen touches on something 
that has been present for some time in 
circles of the A. L. A. and which came 
almost into the open at the last Mid- 
winter meeting, with promise of return- 
ing at the Seattle meeting: 

The making of books is complex and fasci- 
nating in all its branches and the literary editor 
has never seen fit to despise any part of it. He 
knows that in some quarters it is considered 
unethical for an editor to mix with any group 
that is identified with the commercial element 
in book making, such as publishers and book- 
sellers. He may run the contamination, it is 
argued, of becoming more interested in sales 
than in ideas. The literary editor of The 
Daily News has long discounted such palaver. 
He has found that some of the most con- 
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temptuous critics—some of the men who argue 
most about the contamination of the mart—are 
those that watch the weather vane of public 
approval most carefully and put in the most 
kicks when their royalties don’t mount high 
enough. He knows that in this social age one 
might just as well live in an ivory tower on a 
high mountain as try to sidestep contact with 
his fellows. That is, if isolation had any 
virtues, Which it hasn't. 
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A number of librarians from Chicago 
and vicinity attended the convention. A 
remarkable statement made by the head 
of the order department of a fairly large 
library was, “I always attend these con- 
ventions instead of going to A. L. A. as 
I get more real book sense from them 
than I do from listening at library con- 
ventions.” 





A Fertile Field for Demonstration 


RECENT appeal for books for the 
public library of a city of 6500 
population is as follows: 

Among the books owned by the ————— 
County memorial library, which seldom, if ever, 
stay on the shelves are those by Eleanor Por- 
ter, Gene Stratton Porter, Mary J. Holmes, 
Zane Gray, Harold Bell Wright and B. M. 
Bowers. The librarians have been unable to 
keep these books mended owing to the great 
demand for them and therefore they are wear- 
ing out and at this time the library has no 
funds to purchase new ones to replace the old 
ones, and is therefore asking the public to look 
on their bookshelves and see if they haven't 
some by these authors and authoresses and do- 
nate them to the library. These books would 
be more than appreciated not only by the 
librarians but by the many school boys and 
girls who call for them daily. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a 
library should spend the taxpayers’ money 
in work so futile as. this, not to put it 
more strongly, but then one would think 
of such a thing as happening in a locality 
far from library centers and free from 
state supervision. But this comes from 
a state that has a library commission, the 
members of which are high in the coun- 


cils of the A. L. A. The librarians in this 


state, from the lofty positions which they 
occupy, speak the dictum as to what is 
and what is not good library practice and 
sane library service. 

One might question whether or not the 
world has moved since the days when 
Dickens saw so much that was both ludi- 
crous and pitiful in Borrio Booler Gha 
efforts! Some of the books included in 
those “needed for the library” have been 
so decried that one has _ unconsciously 
come to think that they no longer exist. 
Yet, if this newspaper item be true, here 
they are, not only wasting material sub- 
stance, but worst of all, the spiritual and 
intellectual fiber of a community that 
needs the best of human possibilities to 
solve the problems of the hour! That 
there should be even one place so benight- 
ed is regrettable. 

It is quite time that some one remind 
again those charged with the responsibil- 
ity for supervision of library workers 
that a gesture of greatness without great- 
ness itself is worse than hollow mockery. 





Abstract {ntelligence of Library Workers 


An interesting presentation will be that 
offered shortly by the Committee on the 
classification of library personnel. At 
present the committee has tested eight 
groups totaling 187 individuals and _ is 
finding interesting results in the gradings 
for abstract intelligence. It is still at 


work on the gradings for mechanical and 
social intelligence. The army alpha tests 
are being used and librarians are measur- 
ing up well above the ratings of the 
officers and professional workers of the 
army. This rating prevails also in com- 
parison with teachers. 
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Concerning Library Reports 


HE question of library reports is 
eth as old as the subject of libraries 
themselves. Library reports have not 
always been made by the librarian nor 
have the most significant reports of li- 
braries been written by the keepers of 
books. This is a subject so vast, so far- 
reaching, so old and so interwoven with 
other things, that to write of it in its com- 
pleteness would fulfill the prediction of 
Ecclesiast, “Of making many books there 
is no end.” 

One may legitimately ask why the 
library report at all, but in seeking for 
the answer to this question it would hardly 
be safe to follow the reading of the re- 
ports themselves. One report comes in, 
a mass of figures. Every possible thing 
that can be computed is contained in the 
schedule—addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, per cents, totals, etc., etc., 
ad infinitum. The strongest idea remain- 
ing when one has perused the last of the 
statistics is an inquiry as to who reads 
these figures and why. Another report 
will unctiously compare the contents and 
efforts of a library with its neighbor, 
often dissimilar, either a great deal 
larger, or perhaps of the same size, un- 
mindful of the conditions which would 
naturally make results different. Again, 
almost in large capitals, there is recital of 
the fact that two and two make four, that 
“a naught is a naught and a figure is a 
figure,” with an evident expectation of 
applause. , 

Still another report will set up a figure 
of a stone man perhaps, or a wooden 
man, or even a figure of concrete—and 
proceed to demolish it with an unction of 
soul which one cannot help but wish were 
used in a worthier cause—perhaps making 
real some of the claims. “The library 
has done all this at the low cost of ...., 








with only one helper, a girl from the high 
school to put up the books.” Again one 
reads the recital of a successful piece of 
work that is not library work, yet “done 
without the library losing its interest or 
helpfulness.” One naturally queries if 
this has brought success in that one direc- 
tion why it should not bring larger success 
if the energy and time required for it 
were put into library service or in prep- 
aration for library service. 

But many and many another report 
gives such pictures of helpful, well- 
balanced, joyous service to the users of 
books, such sane, inspiring recitals of 
work well done, that one takes courage in 
waiting for the day when man’s joy in his 
labor shall wipe out the visions of futility 
and lack of balance in library service. 





In a little circular issued monthly by 
L. S. Ayres & Company, leading mer- 
chants of Indianapolis, Ind., announcing 
sales, etc., considerable space is devoted 
to giving information as to what is of 
interest in the current month at particular 
places. The May circular, for instance, 
announces a Community welfare institute 
to be held in the city, the various events 
for Music week, exhibits at the John Her- 
ron art institute, motion pictures to be 
seen at the various movie places, plays at 
the theatre, and the base ball schedule! 
Last but not least is the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, whose exhibits and activities 
for the month are given good space and 
setting. 

It is to be hoped that what seems to be 
a most commendable bit of valuable in- 
formation for distribution will not bring 
Mr Rush’s zeal under the condemnation 
of that part of the craft that is chary of 
seeming to recognize business as a re- 
spectable part of library affiliation. 
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The New Building at Cleveland 

It is difficult to condense within the 
limits of a brief periodical article a de- 
scription of the new Main library building 
opened in Cleveland the week of May 5. 

As it is one of a group of public build- 
ings, its exterior was governed to a great 
extent by the necessity of conforming to 
the general architectural style of the 
group. It is in the classic style of the 
French renaissance, and built of light gray 
Georgia marble. 

The building is at the corner of Su- 
perior avenue and East Third street. It 
is nearly square, its frontage on Superior 
avenue being 219 feet and its depth 
197.5 feet. Its height from sidewalk to 
roof ridge is 114 feet. Each of the six 
floors, including the basement, carries in 
some parts of it two tier-heights of stack, 
while the first or main floor carries three. 
The breaking up of the stack and dis- 
tributing it to adjoin the various division 
reading rooms is a distinctive feature. 

The floor area, including the mezza- 
nines, is 217,500 square feet, and the 
cubical contents 4,375,000 cubic feet. 


On the first or main floor are the loan 
division with registration and _ return 
desks, public catalog room, popular li- 
brary, foreign division, literature division, 
general reference division, and Brett 
Memorial hall, which is the general peri- 
odical reading room. This room, with 
its fine proportions and its beautiful vault- 
ed ceiling, is fittingly the most imposing 
in the building. The office of the librarian 
of the main library is also on this floor, 
as are several other offices and work- 
rooms; off the entrance corridor are a 
check room, public stenographer’s office 
and public telephones. 

The divisions on the second floor are 
philosophy and religion; sociology, with 
a special section devoted to education; 
history, with a research and study room 
adjoining; and technology, with an addi- 
tional room for patents. Each division 
has its work-room, and the shelf division 
also has one of its offices here. 

The second, third and. basement floor 
corridors are utilized as exhibition space, 
having illuminated show cases built into 
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the walls, also floor cases in the broad 
spaces between the two grand stairways. 
A unique feature for a monumental build- 
ing are the two show-cases at the street 
level on the exterior, which the architects 
have given a successful treatment in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the structure. 
Above Brett hall, which is 44 feet high, is 
an open court 78 feet wide by 114 feet 
long; this is one of the surprises of the 
building in its beautiful architectural 
treatment. On the third floor, to give a 
proper approach to the John G. White 
collection, one of the finest rooms, the 
court has been bridged over with a 
very charming little exhibition corridor 
equipped with glass cases on wrought- 
iron standards. Occupying the east side 
of this floor is the fine arts division, with 
the music section at one end and the pic- 





ture section at the other; built into its 
stack is a small sound-proofed room for 
a piano on which music can be tried out, 
and also folio cases, roller shelves, and 
locked doors for valuable books such as 
the important architectural collection 
which has just come to the library as a 
gift. A future treasure room will be 
used for the present to show autographs, 
manuscripts, etc., and as an additional 
club and meeting room. ‘The children’s 
department, with its offices, work-room 
and club room, and its attractive child- 
ren’s room, the Lewis Carroll room, is ad- 
joined by the Stevenson room for young 
people, our laboratory for work with in- 
termediates, beyond which are the offices 
of the school department, including that 
of the supervisor, of the Extension divi- 
sion for Adult Education, the class room 
library division, the school librarians, etc. 
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The fourth floor contains the trustees’ 
room, the general offices and those of the 
librarian, vice-librarian, library editor, 
supply department, building superintend- 
ent; also the branch, stations, order, cata- 
log and binding departments, another 
shelf division office, the gift office and the 
Dickens club room. 

The fifth floor has a supplementary 
bindery room, the printing division, also 
containing the 
photostat, the 
staff lounges 
for men and 
women, class 
room for ap- 
prentice and 
training classes, 
staff assembly 
room, laundry, 
kitchen, cafe- 
teria, commit- 
tee lunch room, 
and staff grill, 
storage stack 
for order de- 
partment and 
gift division, 
and a large 
storage stack 
occupying the 
entire west 
side; there are 
also two small 
study rooms 
and a_ photo- 
graphic dark 
room. Sur- 
rounding this 
floor is a tiled 
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for the blind, the branch loan division, 
publicity office, a conference room seating 
100 people, and three small committee or 
study rooms, public toilets, supply stock 
room, shipping room, janitor’s rooms, en- 
gine and machinery rooms, repair shop, 
and pages’ locker and lunch rooms are 
here. Locker and staff rooms should have 
been mentioned on the other floors also. 

The furniture of Brett hall is of brown 
English oak; that of the other reading 
rooms is wal- 
nut. The stacks 
are a lighter 
brown, which 
harmonizes 
with the fur- 
nishings. No 
wood was used 
in the construc- 
tion of the 
building itself, 
the — greatest 
care being ex- 
ercised to keep 
it absolutely 
fire-proof. 
There are two 
public and four 
service  eleva- 
tors, and six 
electric book 
lifts, and sev- 
eral stairways 
through the 
stacks. 

The corridor 
floors are Ten- 
nessee marble, 
that of Brett 
hall, travertine, 





promenade 
from 10 to 12 
feet wide ex- 
tending around the entire building, on 
which the staff can get fresh air and ex- 
ercise when lunching here. 

Above is an attic affording storage 
space. The ground floor has a 17 foot 
ceiling. The newspaper room is 100 feet 
long, and adjoining it is the two-tier stack 
for the bound newspapers, accessible also 
from the reference room directly above. 
The county library department, the library 


Linda A. Eastman, Librarian 


of the other 
main floor 
roomsand some 
special rooms, rubber tile, and the re- 
mainder of the floors are covered with 
battleship linoleum. 

A guide to the building, giving reduced 
floor plans, and a copy of the dedication 
number of the Open Shelf give further 
details and can be had on request as long 
as available, on receipt of two cents in 
postage stamps. A larger illustrated 
descriptive booklet will soon be available. 















































As It Was in the Beginning 
William Howard Brett 

The outstanding event in library circles 
concerned with housing and administra- 
tion of library service during the month 
of May, very fully and very appropriate- 
ly gathered around the Cleveland public 
library. It is fitting, therefore, that refer- 
ence should be made to one who was 
charged with the duties of and responsi- 
bility for the administration of the insti- 
tution for nearly 40 years. 

The great tragedy of Mr Brett’s going, 
on August 24, 1918, is of so recent date 
that his work, his walk and daily con- 
versation are still fresh in the minds of the 
ranks in librarianship of the present day. 
lor those who do not know but who wish 
to be informed concerning the work of 
this great librarian, much that is illumi- 
nating and inspiring is to be found in the 
pages of library print covering almost 
any period of Mr Brett’s activity, from 
1885 through 1918. 

Pustic Liprartigs had the honor of in- 
troducing Mr Brett in an appraisal notice 
in its very first volume (p. 241-242), 
having the good fortune to begin its 
career in the fine, high-spirited, aspira- 
tional time of library development in 
which was included the period of Mr 
Brett’s service as president of the A. L. 
A., September, 1896-July, 1897. Many 
other interesting entries are found in later 
volumes. 

Mr Brett’s whole career as a librarian 
was spent as administrator of the Cleve- 
land public library, though his active and 
interested helpfulness in library problems, 
proposals and development was world- 
wide, as will be seen by the accounts of 
his contributions and reports on his activi- 
ties in successive volumes of Pustic 
LIBRARIES, as well as in almost every 
other library publication. Mr Brett was 
known abroad as a leader of public library 
service; he was known in America as a 
gentle but firm advocate of the public 
library as the people’s university. He 
spared neither time nor strength, place 
nor power, to bring book service of an 
effective kind into the lives of the people 
of Cleveland, and what he did for Cleve- 
land, he advocated for other communities. 
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Mr Brett became librarian at Cleveland 
in 1884, after being for nearly 10 years 
engaged in bookselling and also in a book 
bindery. In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the catalog of the Cleve- 
land library compiled under Mr Brett’s 
direction, was a reliable and much appre- 
ciated source of helpfulness for scores of 
librarians in formulating system out of 
the chaos of library records. He became 
a member of the A. L. A. in 1885 and 
served the association in every capacity, 
from faithful member in his seat to the 
highest position in the gift of the associa- 
tion. The meeting at Philadelphia in 
1897, at which he served as president, 
marked the twenty-first anniversary of 
the organization of the A. L. A. It also 
marked the period of the entrance into 
the upper councils of librarianship of a 
friendly, gentle, modest man who served 
regardless of recognition or the simplicity 
of the problem, who was a stanch sup- 
porter of those whom he chose to honor 
with his confidence, who was always 
friendly and helpful to the newcomer, to 
the perplexed or puzzled librarian in large 
or small communities, who, won by his 
open countenance and winning smile, 
turned to Mr Brett for counsel and help 
with confidence that was always met with 
an answer of the kind that was wanted. 

Pustic Lipraries for May, 1918, car- 
ried an account of the remarkable and 
very unusual showing of the military 
service in Mr Brett’s family. He him- 
self was in the Federal army in the six- 
ties and his service pin in the late war 
carried four stars. 

Mr Brett always found time amid his 
indefatigable service as librarian of the 
Cleveland public library to be a friend 
worth having, a citizen of the first caliber, 
a social force in his community that is 
remembered. Under his administration 
the Cleveland library grew from a collec- 
tion of 45,000 volumes to one of 700,000. 
He met his death in leaving a conference 
where the finishing touches for the new 
library building recently opened were un- 
der discussion. 

As the tragic news of his death went 
over the country, government—national, 
state and municipal—mourned the loss to 
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their interests entailed in his death. Sec- 
retary of War, Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
when he heard of the accident, said 
among other things: 

I knew Mr Brett intimately and was closely 
associated with his work for Cleveland and 
for the public library throughout the country. 
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open its treasure to them, one and all. This he 
accomplished through the patient, often prosaic, 
but always practical application of his own best 
theories and those of his fellows in his profes- 
sion, until the library has permeated the city 
with a quiet influence for the enlargement of 
jife. He was a great educational leader in his 
clear, broad conception of the library as the 





William Howard Brett, 1846-1918 


He ought to be ranked as one of America’s 
great educators as well as one of Cleveland’s 
most useful citizens. 

The resolutions of the Cleveland public 
library and the Library board are unsur- 
passed in appreciation and affection not 
only for the librarian but for the man and 
friend. 

A paragraph from the resolutions ex- 
presses a general impression: 


His great work was the humanizing and so- 
cializing of the public library. His vision saw 
it as every man’s library, every woman's 


library, even every little child’s library, holding 
in its rich stores of printed wealth the wisdom 
of the world with its special messages for 
each; his was the task, so far as he could. to 





institution which informally supplements and 
continues through life, the educational work 
begun by the public schools. 

He considered the cause to which he had 
given himself worthy of his utmost efforts, and 
his dedication to it was complete. His energ? 
and persistence were of a quality seldom seen; 
a hard worker, giving long days and most of 
his evenings to his labors, rarely taking a 
holiday, he yet brought to his daily tasks a 
zest and an enthusiasm which were a constant 
inspiration to those with whom he came in con- 
tact; he was modest, unassuming, sunny- 
tempered, straightforward and ingenuous as an 
unspoiled child, yet wise with the wisdom of 
great men, tender in his sympathies and in- 
stantaneous in his response to any human need, 
genuine and generous, self-forgetting, un- 
dauntedly optimistic, courageous and tenacious 
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for the right as he saw it, just but lenient in 
his judgments and believing in the best in men, 
constructive in his thinking and planning. The 
friends who mourn him are legion. 

Today, as the beautiful building, whose 
main and most imposing part is named 
as a memorial to Mr Brett, opens its 
doors to continue the work so nobly be- 
gun by him, under the direction of her 
who was his main stay, his counselor and 
friend through all the years of his service, 
his fellow-workers in the library field 
may be grateful, even in the midst of 
their regrets, that he was spared long 
enough to make such an important con- 
tribution to the library cause. 

The women in the ranks of librarian- 
ship need to be specially grateful to Mr 
Brett for the full and generous recogni- 
tion which he always gave them in their 
service as librarians, in their standing as 
co-workers, in their ability to perform 
and in their remuneration for service ren- 
dered. Equal honor for equal ability, 
equal service for equal pay, full rank in 
position and power, were always accorded 
the women on the staff of the Cleveland 
public library, and this without any self- 
righteous feeling but simply as a matter 
of course on the basis of justice and fair 


play. 





Signs of Growth 

The Public library, Providence, R. I., 
took inventory of itself and its work, 
March 15, that being the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its moving into its present 
building on Washington Street. When 
the library opened in its new quarters, 
many thought it too far removed from 
street car convenience, as it was in a resi- 
dent district. But it is now in the midst 
of a business section, with the noise of 
traffic borne in from the streets that did 
not exist 25 years ago, but which now are 
overcrowded with the volume of travel. 

The library building remains practically 
as it was 25 years ago but now cares for 
a large number of branches, sub-branches 
and stations, which in turn care for a 
vast army of readers. When the library 
first entered its new home it shared the 
quarters with several other societies, but 
these latter have long since moved out 





and the library now occupies the entire 
building and a number of branches also. 
In 1900, there were 19 members of the 
library staff; today there are 60 names 
enrolled; the messenger and _ repairing 
force numbered 7; it is now 47, and the 
personnel as a whole has grown from 42 
to 125; the payroll for the library force 
was $15,099; in 1924 it was $117,577; 
for the entire personnel, it has grown 
from $21,443 in 1900 to $142,760. The 
cost of maintenance in the period covered 
has grown from $27,983 to $238,301. The 
income from invested funds has been 
largely increased, from $14,023 in 1900 to 
$158,069. The appropriation from the 
city has increased from $12,506 to $33,- 
000, but even now the city’s appropria- 
tion for the library is not quite one-sixth 
of the total 1924 expenditure of the in- 
stitution. In 1900 the library stock was 
93,386v.; it is now 301,905v. The book 
fund has increased from $2485 to $48,- 
164. The circulation of the main library 
has grown from 106,452v. to 877,135v. 
In 1900 the library had only a small num- 
ber of books on open shelves, limited 
almost wholly to newly added volumes; 
now there are almost 7000v. on open 
shelves. In 1900 the registered borrow- 
ers numbered 14,192; in 1924, 57,341. 
Many interesting things have developed 
in the quarter-century. Great increase in 
the stock on the shelves, in books in for- 
eign languages, and books for the blind, 
as well as the growth of other special col- 
lections, are noted. While the staff of 
the library rejoices in the growth of the 
institution, there is no idea that the libra- 
ry has reached ideal conditions, but a re- 
view of substantial progress is made that 
it may serve to encourage future efforts. 
And the presiding genius of the library 
for all these years is Mr W. E. Foster, 
well-beloved and highly esteemed. 





Whitman college, Walla Walla, Wash., 
has received a gift of $50,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation as a contribution 
to its million dollar endowment fund cam- 
paign. The Carnegie Corporation gift 
will be used as an endowment fund for 
the college library. 
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Report of Library of Congress 
1923-1924 

The report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the year ending June, 1924, 
records an unusual number of interesting 
events. Not the least important of these 
is the recital of classification of the serv- 
ice (See P. L. 29:402-04), an important 
recital. The unique musicales rendered 
last year in a Government building under 
governmental auspices, mark the begin- 
ning, it is hoped, of encouragement of 
and interest in music as one of the finer 
arts by the Government. 

The record of the deaths of several 
members of the L. C. staff brings anew 
regret at the passing of such eminent 
persons as David Hutcheson, L. Lee 
Phillips, Lawrence Martin, Henry J. 
Harris and Gaillard Hunt. 

A memorial to the four members of the 
staff who died in the Great war took the 
form of an inscription upon one of the 
large marble panels in the main cross hall- 
way near the librarian’s office. 

_An unusual gift, and one which it is 
hoped will widen rapidly, was an initial 
series of photostat facsimiles of historical 
material relating to American history 
The first gift was from a group of 
Washington papers in the New Hamp- 
shire historical society and these repro- 
ductions will extend to groups of national 
importance in other institutions and in 
private collections. The report calls this 
the most significant gift that has ever 
come to the library. 

Government appropriations on the 
whole were increased over the preceding 
years though the full effect of the Classi- 
fication act of 1922 is not yet in force 

The various departments report under 
the heads of the several divisions and 
the showing is one of which the National 
library may be proud. 

There was a total of 107,290 acces- 
sions in 1924, a net total of 89,763. The 
names of the sources of gifts to the li- 
brary carry with them some idea of the 
kind and quality of the gifts received. 
Prominent among these are additions to 
the Pennell collection of Whistleriana 
and other acquisitions from the Pennells, 
and material relating to work for women 
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and associated activities by the late Mrs 
May Wright Sewall, through Mrs Ida H. 
Harper. During the year, the library re- 
ceived an aggregate of 9963 items, many 
of them unique and having historical 
value. Much material relating to law 
and Americana, 21 incunabula of special 
value, much war material, etc., were re- 
ceived. An unusual amount of historical 
material was acquired, papers of Henry 
Clay, Grover Cleveland, Richard Olney, 
of the Continental congress, Revolution- 
ary war and Civil war, Saint Gaudens 
letters, Simon Gratz papers, etc. 

The report of the Law department 
shows important collections growing in 
size and value. The Division of music 
notes many remarkable additions, largely 
through gifts. In the Catalog division 
much work was held up both by delay in 
printing and in codperation as well as by 
disintegration of the force because of 
lack of proper classification. The hope is 
expressed that the next report will show 
a revision of the classification of the 
library service to have been effective in 
arresting this disintegration. In the Card 
division, the number of subscribers in- 
creased from 3239 to 3374, the majority 
of new subscribers being libraries of high 
schools and teachers’ colleges. The priced 
value of the cards shipped showed an in- 
crease of nearly 10 per cent. Sales to li- 
braries of the departments of the Govern- 
ment showed an increase of 19 per cent. 

The close relation of the Legislative 
Reference service and the Division of 
bibliography has resulted in compilation 
of many reference lists on political and 
economic subjects. However, other lists 
in the service of the division to the ex- 
ecutive departments and, to a limited de- 
gree, to the public generally, have brought 
compilations on a number of subjects of 
general interest. The appropriations for 
printing and binding limit the work since 
printed lists on many subjects of popular 
interest could be prepared if funds were 
at hand to do so. 

The attendance in the reading rooms 
increased last year more than 20,000 and 
the increase in the number of volumes 
used was nearly 40,000. Losses in the 
staff of this division have exceeded one- 
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fourth of the total force and tend to 
depress the average efficiency of the serv- 
ice. So large an increase of inexperienced 
workers is not easily offset. 

Chinese books far outnumbered all 
other East Asiatic acquisitions. 





Report on Filing of Music 

Some time ago a committee of the Cali- 
fornia library association was appointed 
to investigate and report on desirable 
methods of filing music in libraries. The 
committee offers the following: 

Filing of the music collection efficiently 
is a problem confronting every library 
which is trying to give a music service to 
its community and several methods which 
have been used with more or less satis- 
factory results are given here in the hope 
of aiding in the solution of this problem. 

Bound volumes may be housed on regu- 
lation shelves which have been placed 
from 15 to 18 inches apart so that the 
books may be placed upright and the titles 
easily visible to eye of the user, or they 
may be laid flat on shelves about 3 inches 
apart in height. Although the greatest 
problem is with sheet music and paper 
bound volumes, these may be circulated 
by small libraries for some length of time 
if properly cared for and filed. 

The Library Bureau recommends: Mu- 
sic should be filed in an upright or vertical 
position in drawers of the music cabinet 
equipped with flexi files. This file has 
three large filing drawers with one shal- 
low index drawer at the top, all on easy 
rolling progressive steel slides. Each one 
of the three large drawers is of correct 
size inside for standard size sheet music 
and has a filing space inside, front to back, 
of 24 inches. Each drawer is equipped 
with a flexi file which divides the material 
into 12 compartments and keeps each 
piece of music in a vertical position. 

The Tindale music filing cabinet has 
been reported as very satisfactory by 
many colleges and music schools. These 
cabinets range in size from a cabinet 
whose capacity is 720 pieces of music to 
one of 1050 capacity. The cabinets con- 
sist of shallow drawer trays holding 30 
pieces each and may also be procured in 


sectional form. Three sections have a 
capacity of 2340 pieces. The cost varies 
from $50 to $125. 

A satisfactory and inexpensive method 
has been found by having cases built in 
the library by local cabinet men. These 
cases should be of drawers 14 inches 
wide, 1114 inches deep and 3 inches high, 
inside measurements. The drawers may 
be hinged through the bottom about 3 
inches from the front so that the front 
drops down, allowing the music to be 
handled readily without taking the draw- 
er from the case, because all titles are 
thus easily visible. It is always advisable 
to file sheet music in folders, consequently 
when the front drops down the lettering 
on the folders may be seen while the 
music is still in the drawer. It is obvious 
that by having shallow drawers it is easy 
to keep each class separate and to ar- 
range classes by composers. 

Some librarians say they have found 
that it is not satisfactory to house phono- 
graph records in vertical files because the 
records are soon cracked and broken. A 
case of drawers or trays, each tray hold- 
ing from 8 to 10 records, is to be recom- 
mended as these not only allow for easy 
handling, but allow for classification and 
alphabetical arrangement. 

GLADYS CALDWELL 
Chairman 
Music comunittee, C. L. A. 





Our Debt to Greece and Rome 


Euripides and his influence, F. L. Lucas 

Poetics of Aristotle, Lane Cooper 

Cicero and his influence, J. C. Rolfe 7 

Catullus and his influence, K. P. Harring- 
ton 

Horace and his influence, Grant Showerman 

Virgil and his meaning to the world of 
today, J. W. Mackail 

Seneca the philosopher, and his modern 
message, R. M. Gummere 

Stoicism and its influence, R. M. Wenley 

Greek religion and its survivals, W. 
Hyde 

Mythology, Jane E. Harrison 

Roman politics, F. F. Abbott 

Warfare by land and sea, E. S. McCartney 

Greek biology and medicine, H. O. Taylor 

Mathematics, D. E. Smith 

Architecture, A. M. Brooks 

—Library Bulletin, Springfield, Mass. 
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A Public Library Score Card 


A Better Cities contest was inaugurated 
in Wisconsin in 1924 by the Wisconsin 
Conference of social work with a view to 
emphasizing the human values, rather 
than the economic and material, in city 
community life. Its object was to stimu- 
late interest in these aspects of city life 
and to promote activity in improving con- 
ditions in these various projects. 

The method is to develop detailed 
scoring schedules in the various fields to 
aid the cities in studying their own con- 
ditions and needs. ‘The object of these 
schedules is to show the plan under which 
a structure of future accomplishment may 
be built upon these facts. Under this 
plan, each set of standards must contain 
a considerable proportion of ideals not 
yet attained in any one city. 

The public library was recognized as 
an essential service agency in community 
well-being, and one section of the total 
score was assigned to a scoring schedule 
for the library. A committee of the Wis- 
consin free library commission was called 
upon to work upon this field and develop 
the schedule. 

No detailed schedule of this kind had 
ever been developed for the public library. 
The committee found it necessary to build 
up the whole plan from a study of source 
material. Standards which had been ex- 
pressed or implied by the A. L. A. were, 
of course, adopted where available. In 
some fields, standards have been generally 
accepted and applied without official ex- 
pression and such of these as fitted into 
this plan were likewise adopted or adapt- 
ed. In other cases, however, it has been 
possible to reach conclusions only by a 
study, usually with a statistical basis, of 
existing conditions and then an applica- 
tion of generally accepted theory and 
practice to the results thus obtained. 
Printed information as to conditions in 
libraries generally, in state-wide groups 
and in groups of cities, has been used. 
In every standard of measure adopted, 
the figures were compared with Wiscon- 
sin conditions. Since the score card was 
to be used in the state, the committee con- 
sidered that it should bear a reasonable 
relation to library conditions and policies 
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in the state. Comments and suggestions 
were sought from many library authori- 
ties and a final form has been worked out. 

The library score card was sent to 
public libraries in all cities in the state of 
over 3000 population, whether the city en- 
tered the Better Cities contest or not. 
Many library boards scored their own 
library as a study of conditions even 
though the city was not entering the con- 
test. Librarians have reported that it 
proved helpful in finding the weak spots 
and offered a standard to judge by. 

The contest is based on the record of 
the 12 months from July, 1924, through 
June, 1925. 





Two Interesting Libraries in 
Florence 

One wants to visit libraries even when 
abroad, and so I did. 

On a bright morning I went to the old 
church of San Lorenzo, and climbing a 
broad stone staircase beside the cloister, 
I entered the Laurentian library. It is 
now open and free to the public, a thing 
which I suppose has occurred since the 
war. A very small boy met me at the 
door and ushered me in with a smiling 
face. I first registered. Then the boy 
took me on past the rows of stalls—seats 
and desks with their heavy chains to hold 
the books. These stalls were, however, 
this summer devoid of books and covered 
with heavy cloth. The books lie in locked 
glass cases. We passed into the various 
rooms, and I was surprised to hear this 
youngster explain quite minutely to me 
what each book was—author, date pub- 
lished, name of press, etc. He knew well 
which were printed and which were 
manuscript books. In fact, I was enjoy- 
ing myself immensely with him when a 
grown man approached us, angrily or- 
dered the boy away, and himself took me 
in charge. Maybe he wanted the tip, but 
the boy got his also, as I will later show. 

It was, indeed, a pleasure to see these 
books with their bright delicate allumina- 
tions, so carefully executed. In a small 
back room was the Medici press, with 
boxes of letter type in various foreign 
alphabets. The library publishes, for I be- 
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lieve only 85 lire, an attractive little book 
describing carefully each book in the 
Laurentian collection. It is well worth 
purchasing. 

After some discussion I made a move 
to leave; the man received his tip most 
graciously and as I passed out to the 
stone steps again I found my small boy 
on the threshold, eyeing me most wist- 
fully—what could I do? Another tip 
came from my pocket, and his smile was 
an ample reward. On the way out I 
passed an open door leading into what 
was probably the librarian’s office—a 
thoughtful looking person sat at a desk 
surrounded by many booklets and papers. 
I did not enter. 

I visited another library that day—not 
one containing so many books, but one 
which will be forever famous because just 
outside its door in the hallway is a tablet 
marking the place where Savonarola stood 
when the guard of the Signoria arrested 
him on that fatal night—the library of 
the monks of San Marco. This library 
probably once contained many more 
books than it now does. The large book 
shelves along the walls are now empty 
and, as in the Laurentian library, the 
books lie open in many long glass cases. 
They are chiefly books of music with, 
of course, many exquisite bits of allu- 
mination. The notes are very large and 
their appearance is fascinating. I believe 
these books are entirely in manuscript. 
Many a monk probably sat in this sunny 
room making them. One wonders if, 
when a monk took them out for mass, he 
charged them at some desk with some 
sort of a charging system and what pen- 
alty followed not returning them on time 
or if they were damaged. 

One goes to Florence of course for 
art, but the contents of these libraries be- 
long to art and must not be passed over. 
Certainly no librarian will fail to see the 
manuscripts and incunabula which the 
famous city has to show its visitors. 

Harriet L. Kipper 
Reference librarian 
Iowa state teachers’ college 
Cedar Falls 
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Birmingham Public Library Burned 


The City hall of Birmingham, Ala., in 
which the Public library of that place was 
housed, was burned, April 23. L. W. 
Josselyn, director, in writing of it says: 

The reference department is absolutely gone, 
not even a record saved; likewise the children’s 
and school departments and the reading room. 
County library records, office and its 1500 
books, one-half of the circulation department, 
the North Birmingham branch books, one-half 
of Birmingham bound newspapers and one- 
quarter of the Government Document collection 
are entirely destroyed. The remaining half of 
the open-shelf room contents are slightly 
burned or water soaked, from 100 per cent to 
possibly 25 per cent in a few cases. The stack 
room collection is in better condition but greatly 
damaged by water and slightly by fire. 

We consider our loss at least $200,000, with 
much material irreplaceable. An insurance of 
$100,000 was carried. 

We have obtained space on the first floor of 
the National Guard Armory, corner of Eigh- 
teenth Street and Second Avenue, in the heart 
of the business section. We have also obtained 
a warehouse for salvage work and stack room. 

I shall hold the staff together, giving the 
best service possible, remaining in these tem- 
porary quarters until our new building is com- 
pleted one year hence. 

We are somewhat dismayed but not at all 
discouraged. Duplicates will be most welcome, 
but we are not begging. We shall build a great 
library plant regardless of the handicaps. 


A valuable painting presented to the 
library by the Birmingham News a year 
ago, as a beginning of a collection for an 
art museum, received first attention on the 
part of Mr Josselyn when it became 
known that the library was burning. He 
took the painting to a place of safety out- 
side the building and then returned to 
assist as long as he could remain in the 
building with safety, to save the records. 





We are so used to this world of fiction that 
it appears as natural, as much a matter of 
course, as the physical world of ordinary life; 
and we are apt to forget that, as a rule, a 
novel is for a man to read by himself and not 
in company, that it is a sort of hand-maiden 
to solitude. This is a world, so far as the life 
of civilized man is concerned, as ample, as 
populous, as dramatic, as full of vicissitudes, 
as the world of sensuous experience. The 
palaces of Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, 
Walter Scott, the mansions of Tolstoi, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo, Thackeray and Dickens, the sum- 
mer parlors of Stevenson, Hawthorne, Motte- 
Fouque, Fogazzaro, all lie open, unobstructed 
by bolt or bar.—Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
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Of No Mean City 

The Committee on development of the 
University of Chicago, in viewing the 
work that has been done and that it is 
possible to do at the university, has issued 
a pamphlet under the title, The Quest for 
Truth, This is an account of research at 
the university and the institution may well 
be proud of the record it has made in the 
last 30 years as a source of inspiration 
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Prizes were awarded the winners and 
those receiving honorable mention were 
photographed. 
performance. 


About 200 attended this 


and material aid in investigations. Names “w 2% 


of some of the leading men of the world | 


in research work are to be found on the |* § 


roster of the University of Chicago— 


Albert A. Michelson, T. C. Chamberlin, | 9 


F. R. Moulton, J. M. Coulter, Drs Dick, 
Dr Arno Luckhardt, C. D. Buck, Karl 
Pietsch, Paul Shorey, Tom Peete Cross, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, John Dewey, James 
R. Angell, Albion W. Small, Charles R. 
Henderson, Robert A. Millikan, J. H. 
Breasted, J. M. Manly and J. L. Laughlin. 

An organization at the university which 
may share in the just pride of these in- 
vestigations is the University of Chicago 
Press. The list of publications which have 
been issued by the University of Chicago 
Press in a period of 33 years represents 
very largely the scientific research done 
by these men of the University of Chi- 
cago. The showing is a good one, and in 
the period covered by the University of 
Chicago Press, scarcely another press has 
equalled, and none has exceeded it, in the 
quality of its output. 

At the moment of going to press, the 
death of Dr Ernest De Witt Burton, 
president of University of Chicago for 
the past two years and director of libra- 
ries of the university since 1910, is an- 
nounced. His going entails a great loss 
in every relation he sustained in the com- 
munity. An extended notice will be given 
later. 





A Book Character Party 

A Children’s Book Character party was 
held recently in the Art room of the 
Public library, Dubuque, Ia. The chil- 
dren, about 60 in number, desiring to en- 
ter the contest, came dressed as charac- 
ters from children’s books. Each child, 
in turn, stepped from a screen represent- 
ing the cover of a book and announced 
the name of the character represented. 


Children should read 

A reading habit instilled in youth 
means for that fortunate child an ability 
in his later years to sympathize with ex- 
perience outside the range of his own 
life, to feel nobly and act rightly. It 
means companionship for darker hours 
and information for needy ones, for as 
Lowell so aptly puts it, “The better part 
of every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself.” 

And childhood is the impressionable 
period, the time at which the imagination 
has most play, the time perhaps when 
stories can be most appreciated. Stephen 
Leacock, one of our clever modern 
authors, says, “As a writer of books it is 
my opinion that children, or at least young 
persons, are the best readers, indeed, the 
only readers. Grown-ups are badly dam- 
aged. They read in an inattentive way, 


with no real effort of mental power to 


fuse the picture before them into the 
white heat of imagination. They read 
and forget. They would pass by Weller 
and never see him. They would forget 
Huck Finn’s name over night. Their 
judgments are the standard of education 
and their admiration lies dead in the 
grave of their childhood. For real literary 
success let me tell a fairy story to the 
listening ears and wondering face of my 
little son of four.”—Report, 1924, Public 
library, Dubuque, Ia. 
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Some points on the program 

Among the discussions which are sched- 
uled for the Seattle meeting are the fol- 
lowing : 

The beginning of mail-order service in 
Oregon ; Development of package library 
service in the United States—development 
in Canada; Noteworthy features in the 
new library building in Philadelphia—in 
the new building in Cleveland ; Possibili- 
ties of underground book storage; Dem- 
onstration problems of the League of 
library commissions. 

The Trustees’ section will discuss 
Libraries and lectures in adult education ; 
Community contact ; Financing a library; 
Salaries and service. 

Classification will be discussed by such 
eminent authorities as Dr C. W. Andrews 
and W. S. Merrill, Chicago, M. W. 
Getchell, University of Illinois, and Nan- 
cy H. Todd, Indianapolis. There will be 
discussion also of the problems cf small 
libraries—cataloging of state documents, 
keeping the catalog up-to-date, analytics, 
etc. 

’ County library work will be presented 
from various angles by county librarians 
actually at work. 

The Lending section will likely have 
interesting presentations with such names 
on the program as Ethel R. Sawyer, Port- 
land; C. B. Roden, Chicago; Sydney B. 
Mitchell, Berkeley; H. O. Parkinson, 
Stockton, and Dr A. E. Bostwick, St. 
Louis. 

Informal round-tables for the serious 
consideration of ten or a dozen important 
questions relating to the A. L. A. catalog 
for 1926 will be held. Discussions will be 
led by George B. Utley, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Editorial committee, and by 
Isabella M. Cooper, editor of the new 
catalog. Suggestions along lines of spe- 
cial interests will be welcomed by Miss 
Cooper, A. L. A. headquarters, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 

The Committee on constitution and by- 
laws offers an amendment providing for 
corresponding members of the A. L. A., 
persons eligible for membership being 
those eminent for interest in library work 
but who by reason of residence in a coun- 
try other than the United States or Can- 
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ada, or for other reasons, are unable to 
take active part in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. Such persons may be elected by 
a majority vote at any meeting of the 
association as a corresponding member 
thereof. 

Information 

Rooms. Write Ralph Munn, Public 
library, Seattle, as to choice of hotels, 
rates, room-mate, etc. The less expen- 
sive rooms are practically all gone at 
headquarters hotel. 

Entertainment. Tuesday afternoon and 
on Thursday, the visitors will be guests 
of local hosts. 

Group dinners may be arranged by ap- 
plying at once to the Olympic Hotel man- 
agement. 

Invitations to visit are coming in from 
members of the library family situated 
en route to Seattle. The California library 
association is insistent that the travelers 
come to Eureka for its meeting there just 
previous to the Seattle conference. Salt 
Lake City likewise extends an invitation 
to members coming or going. Members 
of the British Columbia library associa- 
tion are arranging for entertainment of 
the delegates at both Victoria and Van- 
couver. Los Angeles public library also 
will act as counselor and guide for those 
who visit that city. It may be taken for 
granted that considerate library visitors 
will be welcome all along the way, par- 
ticularly if notice is sent before-hand of 
their expected presence in the places to be 
visited. 

Librarians who plan to attend the thir- 
tieth annual meeting of the California li- 
brary association at Eureka, June 29-July 
1. should write for reservations and other 
information to Edna Davis, Humboldt 
County free library, Eureka. Some in- 
teresting plans have been made for the 
meeting, in addition to the enjoyment to 
be had from that wonderful locality. 

A map of the United States, issued by 
the A. L. A., shows by graphic means 
the membership of the association. Fig- 
ures inclosed in circles indicate the num- 
ber of new members enrolled for the 
period, January-April, 1925. Figures un- 
inclosed represent the 1924 membership. 
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The first few states leading the list are 
as follows: 

1) New York, 752; 2) Ohio, 474; 3) 
Illinois, 459; 4) Massachusetts, 444; 
5) Pennsylvania, 370; 6) Michigan, 329 ; 
7) Indiana, 287; 8) California, 272. 

The membership in the other states 
ranges below 200, down to Nevada, 3; 
Arizona and New Mexico, 10; West Vir- 
ginia, 11; Utah, 12; Wyoming and Mis- 
sissippi, 13; Delaware and Idaho, 15. 





Books Wanted by American Library 
in Paris 

Some of the books requested by French 
universities from the American library 
in Paris are not yet in the possession of 
the library. It is hoped that such libraries 
in the United States as can help in pro- 
viding these books for the American li- 
brary will be glad to do so. The follow- 
ing are wanted: 

Shaw, The irrational knot. Harrison, Fred- 
eric, Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill and other literary 
estimates. Dawson, Mathew Arnold, his rela- 
tion to the thought of his time. Ashton, Social 
life in the reign of Queen Anne. Neal, History 
of the Puritans. Strype, John, Annals of the 
Reformation. Stubbes, Philip, The anatomie 
of abuse and the school of abuse. Maitland, 
S. R., Reformation of England, 1889, 2d ed. 
Traill, H. D., Social England, 2d ed., ed. Mann. 
Bacon, Francis, Works of, ed. Spedding. 
Creighton, M., Queen Elizabeth. Bouillet, 
Ocuvres philosophique de Bacon. Churtcn- 
Collins, The literary indebtedness of England 
to France. Bonnefon, Montaigne et ses Amis. 

Contributions should be sent to the 
Bureau of International Exchanges, 
Smithsonian Institution, and each pack- 
age should be marked “For American 
library in Paris.” 


Dr Waldo G. Leland, executive secre- 
tary of the American council of learned 
societies, says: 


The importance of the American library as 
a bridge-head of American intellectual interests 
in Europe can hardly be overestimated. Au- 
thors and publishers would find it advantageous 
to have their works in that library, for there 
they will come to the attention of many schol- 
ars who would not otherwise know of them. 
The American library publishes an organ, Ex 
Libris, in which are listed each month the 
books received, and which also contains intelli- 
gent reviews of the more important ones. The 
library also furnishes book notices to European 
publications and lends books to learned period- 
icals for review purposes. 








Radio Talks on Books 

The Cincinnati public library is giving 
radio book reviews every Wednesday 
night at 8 o'clock from the Kodel Radio 
Corporation distributing station, WKRC 
Cincinnati (326 meters). 

Alice B. Coy, librarian, Walnut Hills 
branch, is the library’s representative, and 
her book review talks last from 15 to 20 
minutes. The book review meetings held 
every week by the staff of the Cincinnati 
public library supply the material for the 
radio distribution since the best of them 
are incorporated by Miss Coy in her book 
talks. This work has just started in Cin- 
cinnati but already suggestions and rec- 
ommendations regarding book reviews 
have been received from a distance. Ala- 
bama librarians have expressed an inter- 
est in these radio talks for suggestions in 
book purchases. 

Ruth Anne Overman, chief assistant in 
the Children’s department, Public library, 
St. Louis, is broadcasting children’s 
stories every Monday night. 





A New Note in Advertising 

Brentano’s, Chicago, writes: 

The splendid Woman’s World’s fair recently 
held here has served to an unusual extent to 
concentrate the attention of the country upon 
the far reaching and successful activities of 
women in every walk of life. 

It is significant to note that six of the leading 
novels this spring have been written by women. 
All of these novels are brilliantly distinctive 
and every one of them will be discussed and 
re-discussed wherever the talk is of books. The 
titles are given below and we shall, of course, 
be delighted to send you any or all of them 
upon request: 

Edith Wharton, Mother’s recompense 

Ellen Glasgow, Barren ground 

Rose Macaulay, Orphan Island 

“Elizabeth,” Love 

May Sinclair, Rector of Wyck 





Library Economy 

Prolonging the life of books is becom- 
ing a specialized phase of efficiency and 
constitutes a great argument for libraries 
maintaining their own binderies. In the 
Minneapolis public library, 92 books were 
salvaged in April by typing missing pages 
and then rebinding. In the same month, 
88 books had missing pages supplied from 
discarded volumes which had been held 
for such a purpose. 
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Library Interests in Washington 

In a recent account of the libraries in 
the state of Washington, many interest- 
ing facts regarding the development of 
library service are given. Some of these 
are as follows: 

The Seattle public library is 34 years 
old. As might be expected, it was founded 
by a group of large-visioned women who 
carried it on for a year, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire. The next year it was 
established as a public library, a branch 
of the city government. The library had 
a peripatetic career for a long time, but 
it finally found a permanent home on re- 
ceiving a gift from Andrew Carnegie, in 
a city block purchased for its site, and 
in 1906 the new building was opened. At 
first the Carnegie building seemed spa- 
cious enough for all time but within the 
first month it became necessary to re- 
model and rearrange the library, which, 
while affording temporary relief, has not 
prevented a much over-crowded building 
now, where often no seats can be found 
in the reading room. 

From this small beginning, the institu- 
tion has advanced to a library staff of 
165 members, with 368,612v. on the 
shelves, 83,769 borrowers and a circula- 
tion of 2,219,019v. The 1924 expendi- 
ture for maintenance amounted to $290,- 
804. Besides the central building, the 
system includes 9 branches and 29 deposit 
stations, and in addition supplies books to 
18 fire stations and 95 schools and in- 
stitutions. 

Each of Seattle’s eight high schools 
also has an excellent library, whose work 
is coordinated with the Public library in 
every possible way. 

The University of Washington, on its 
beautiful campus nearly a mile square, is 
erecting a library building which will fur- 
nish seating for 1500 readers and book 
capacity for a million volumes. This 
library contains approximately 150,000 
volumes, collected almost entirely within 
the past 20 years. The university con- 
ducts a library school, founded in 1911, 
which has trained 163 librarians, most of 
whom are engaged in library service in 
the Northwest. The school gives a one- 
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year course in library science to selected 
candidates who have completed three 
years’ work in the College of liberal arts. 

Other notable libraries in Seattle are 
the excellent law library of the University 
of Washington and another maintained 
by King county; the Washington State 
medical library which serves the physi- 
cians of Seattle and, on request, those 
throughout the state, and the library of 
the Seattle Times, a useful collection of 
1500 reference books. 

The Tacoma public library is another 
Washington library with highly developed 
service. It was founded in 1886 by pri- 
vate means but in 1894 was transferred 
to the city. A Carnegie building opened 
in 1903 is now far too small. This library 
has had continuous growth, though often 
handicapped by inadequate financial sup- 
port. From 1910 to 1922, the circulation 
increased 200 per cent. 

The Public library of Everett now has 
a circulation of 125,850v. among 11,214 
borrowers in a population of 27,644, with 
18,869v. on the shelves. This library has 
the first book wagon in the state. 

Several other small cities and towns in 
the vicinity of Seattle have Carnegie 
library buildings and are accomplishing 
some excellent work. 

The State library at Olympia, founded 
in 1853, has had a career not unlike the 
majority of such institutions. The library 
service of the state for the usual reasons 
is divided into various groups and the 
coincident peculiar problems of the ad- 
ministration are not absent. 

The land area of Washington is equal 
to that of all the New England states, 
with Connecticut included a second time 
for good measure, but New England has 
a population of six to Washington’s one. 
Of a total population of 1,356,620 per- 
sons, only 29.7 per cent were born in the 
state, and much of it is widely scattered. 

The topography includes low plains, 
snow-capped peaks, rolling prairies, ele- 
vated plateaus, deep cajions, fertile valleys 
—there is endless variety of scenery, cli- 
mate, rainfall, vegetation and occupations. 
The northeast section of the state is 
rugged and mountainous, while the south- 
east is a vast plateau. The industries of 
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the state are as varied as its surface. Many 
of the towns have large floating popula- 
tions. 

There are interesting contrasts in the 
use of the library facilities, especially in 
the proportion of registered borrowers to 
population, percentages varying from less 
than three to more than 88 per cent. Four 
libraries in the smaller cities give service 
to their counties. 

The Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion was organized in Seattle in 1909 at 
the fifth annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton library association, which merged in 
the new society. It now has 425 indi- 
vidual members and 60 institutional mem- 
bers, representing Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah and British Co- 
lumbia. A valuable work accomplished 
by one of its committees is a union list 
of books for the blind in the libraries of 
the Pacific coast. t. &. B. 





The Library Situation in China 

Libraries have existed in China for 
many hundred years. There are pro- 
vincial libraries in all the large provinces, 
besides town and city libraries in many 
places through the country. This fact 
puts any effort to introduce a modern 
library system into China on a footing 
that is quite satisfactory to those who feel 
that many of the efforts to bring into use 
western ideas and institutions in that 
country have been ill-advised. The Chi- 
nese civilization is more ancient than our 
own and far more enduring; in fact, this 
is one of the counts against it. Life is 
change; it is essentially dynamic, and 
Chinese civilization has been static for so 
long as to have essentially lost its vitality. 

This is a good reason for trying to re- 
vivify Chinese institutions and to modify 
them in the direction of modern culture, 
but there is no reason for destroying any- 
thing that is essentially Chinese and re- 
placing it with something that is French, 
German or American. 

In the case of libraries, there is cer- 
tainly no excuse for doing this. It is not 
so very long ago that European libraries 
were in precisely the same static condi- 
tion that obtains in China today. They 
were collections of books very largely in 
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Latin—no longer the language of the 
people—and accessible only to a few 
scholars. The distance from such an in- 
stitution to a modern American public 
library, with its books in the vernacular 
freely distributed for home reading, its 
especial attention to children and to all 
the various classes that make up a modern 
community, is the distance that will have 
to be traversed by the libraries in China 
before they are modernized. But there is 
no reason why this should not be hastened 
by well-considered help on our part, so 
that what it has taken us generations to 
accomplish may be done in China in a few 
years. 

When, therefore, the Chinese Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education 
requested the American Library Associ- 
ation to send a delegate to China to initi- 
ate this very movement and to advise re- 
garding its progress, and when our own 
association asked me to serve as such a 
delegate, it gave me especial pleasure to 
be able to accept, since it was evident that 
such a mission presented an unusual op- 
portunity to show the Chinese that we 
were interested in modernizing their own 
institutions rather than in destroying them 
and replacing them with what, in too 
many instances, must be a bad imitation 
of our own. 

One of the things that determined the 
issuing of the invitation at this time was 
the passage by the last Congress of a 
resolution to return to China the last in- 
stallment of that portion of the Boxer 
Indemnity that had not been used by the 
United States. The passage of this reso- 
lution was strongly urged by both Ameri- 
cans and Chinese interested in the educa- 
tional movement in China and especially 
by those connected with libraries, with the 
idea that it might be possible to use a por- 
tion of the money to assist the movement 
outlined above. The funds made avail- 
able by the resolution will ultimately 
amount to $15,000,000 and they have been 
placed in the control of a mixed commis- 
sion consisting of ten Chinese and five 
Americans. The first meeting of this 
commission, except for a_ preliminary 
gathering solely for purposes of organiza- 
tion, will take place in Peking on June 1, 
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next, and the delegate of the associa- 
tion will be present at that time to pre- 
sent the library case. During several 
weeks previous he will have made a rapid 
tour of the country, visiting many li- 
braries and explaining to bodies of Chi- 
nese the American system of library de- 
velopment and its advantages as an edu- 
cational factor. The Association for the 
Advancement of Education will provide 
guides and will have general charge of 
his trip. The delegate will thus be in a 
position to make at the meeting in Peking 
‘a report on the condition of Chinese li- 
braries and on the possibility of trans- 
forming, at least some of them, into pub- 
lic libraries of the American type. It is 
hoped, with a great degree of probability, 
that the commission will be favorable to 
the opening of one or more experimental 
or demonstration libraries in the principal 
cities, to be financed from its funds for a 
time, in the hope that these may ultimate- 
ly become a public charge and the funds 
of the commission thereby released to 
extend the experiment to other cities un- 
til there are modern public libraries in all 
parts of the country. 

The three things most necessary would 
appear to be as follows: 

1—The spread of literacy throughout 
the country. This must necessarily be a 
matter of time, but it must be accom- 
plished before any public library can 
make a wide appeal or exercise a broad 
influence. 

2—The placing in already existing li- 
braries of books in the vernacular lan- 
guage. Without these, the libraries will be 
open, as at present, solely to scholars and 
be little used. Books in the vernacular, 
including many translations of current 
works from European languages, are now 
widely disseminated in China so that this 
addition will not be difficult, but it will 
require careful selection by competent 
persons, for there has been no censorship 
of these books and many of them are of 
injurious or debasing character. 

3—The adoption of modern library 
methods, including storage, cataloging 
and distribution. This is very largely a 


matter of technical devices. 
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What reception this mission may have 
among the large masses of Chinese and 
what its immediate or ultimate results 
may be are, of course, now only matters 


for speculation. The delegate will have 
finished his trip just before the confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. at Seattle early in 
July and he will then be in a position to 
report more definitely with regard to 
these things. 

At present the mission is peculiarly in- 
teresting as being almost the only instance 
of a semi-official delegate sent from one 
country to another regarding a matter of 
intellectual development and without any 
ulterior purpose whatever. 

Artuur E, Bostwick 
Librarian 
St. Louis public library 





Death of a Useful Citizen 

Elwood Haynes, known as the inventor 

of the automobile, died last month. Li- 
brarians will be sorry to learn of his pass- 
ing because of his leadership in and cham- 
pionship of the adoption of decimal met- 
ric weights and measures in the United 
States. Mr Haynes went before many 
bodies, even Congress, in behalf of the 
measure. As a member of the school 
board for Indiana, he was wont to say, 
“T estimate that from a year to a year and 
a half would be saved in the schools to 
the students by teaching the metric sys- 
tem. I believe I could teach the metric 
system in 10 days so that students would 
take it up and be able to work it. It 
would take a year or two to get the tables 
of the old system and become familiar 
with their operation.” 
. The inventor of the telephone, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, was a co-worker with 
Mr Haynes and joined him in urging 
Congressional sanction of metric units 
in merchandizing. 

Mr Haynes was a leader in discovery 
and application of industrial chemistry 
and used in his own large manufacturing 
interests for the first time many of the 
discoveries that have since become almost 
universal in their service. The metric 
system for general use was long one of 
Mr Haynes’ strong hobbies. 
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Library Meetings 


Alabama—lhe 1925 meetings of the 
Alabama library association were held in 
Mobile and Fairhope, April 15-17. The 
principal speaker and guest of the asso- 
ciation was Chalmers Hadley, librarian, 
Public library, Cincinnati, O., who gave 
two lectures. At Mobile, Mr Hadley 
spoke on the library as a public invest- 
ment, and at Fairhope, on Quality versus 
quantity. Mr Hadley’s addresses were of 
deep interest to the librarians and general 
public present because of their illumi- 
nating and inspiring spirit. 

Mrs Marie B. Owen, director, State 
department of archives and history, Mont- 
gomery, presided at the meeting at Mo- 
bile, where addresses were also made by 
L. W. Josselyn, librarian, Public library, 
Birmingham, who spoke on the financial 
side of library administration ; by Mildred 
Goodrich, librarian, Anniston public libra- 
ry, on how various organizations in the 
community may assist the library, and by 
Marion Potts, librarian, Jefferson county, 
on Broadcasting the library through the 
rural community. Dr Dunbar Ogden of 
Mobile gave an interesting account of the 
library in that city. 

The company had a delightful boat ride 
across the bay to Fairhope on the morn- 
ing of April 16. The afternoon was taken 
up with round-table discussions in the 
Fairhope public library. In the discus- 
sion on small libraries, presided over by 
Louise Roberts, librarian, Woodlawn high 
school, each librarian present introduced 
herself and her library in a few sentences 
showing conditions and progress. Topics 
discussed were the library’s opportunity 
in a small community, how to get the best 
results from pictures, pamphlets and clip- 
pings in a small library, poetry clubs for 
children, and bookbinding. 

At the evening meeting, at which Mrs 
L. J. N. Comings, president of the Fair- 
hope Single Tax colony, presided, papers 
on book selection and worth-while chil- 
dren’s books were read and Julia Riser, 
Birmingham, presented a paper on “That 
dispenser of joy called poetry.” 

Fairhope is the largest single tax colony 
in the world and the librarians were deep- 
ly interested in hearing an explanation of 
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its aims, presented by E. B. Gaston. Paul 
Nichols talked on Organic education. 
Mary Martin, Auburn, discussed books 
and library facilities for negroes in Ala- 
bama. Kathleen Thompson, Birming- 
ham, stressed the new movement of adult 
education and the library. 

At the business meeting of the associa- 
tion, the —Thomas M. Owen memorial 
scholarship was established. This will 
consist of a loan of $300 to a selected 
Alabamian who wishes to attend library 
school. The scholarship will be located 
at Carnegie library school, Atlanta, Ga., 
for the coming year. 

A delightful social feature was the din- 
ner as guests of the Single Tax colony, 
at which Lila May Chapman, president of 
the association, presided. Interesting book 
reviews were given, interspersed with a 
liberal sprinkling of lively verse. 

The officers for 1925-27 are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs Marie B. Owen, Montgomery ; 
vice-presidents, Mary Martin, Auburn, 
Fannie Taber, Montevallo, and Mrs Mary 
I. Hoskins, Florence; secretary, Mary R. 
Mullen, Montgomery ; treasurer, Frances 
Pickett, Montgomery; representative on 
A. L. A. council, Mary E. Foster, Bir- 
mingham; Southeastern council, Louise 
Roberts, Birmingham. 

Boston—The Special libraries associa- 
tion, at its April meeting, was the guest 
of Mrs Longyear at her beautiful home 
in Brookline. This gave the privilege of 
visiting the Zion Research library, found- 
ed by Mrs Longyear, and of hearing the 
interesting story of her recent trip to 
Jerusalem. Her talk was illustrated by 
slides of the Holy Land. 

Mrs Longyear attributes the founding 
of the Zion Research library to the desire 
to verify certain statements made about 
the Bible and to prove that the Anglo- 
Saxons are the “Lost ten tribes.” The 
library includes the literature of various 
religions, Christian and non-Christian, and 
is limited to 5000 volumes, only the rarest 
and choicest being retained. 

“Theological libraries round about” was 
the subject of the meeting and Mary M. 
Pillsbury, librarian of the General Theo- 
logical library, Boston, talked interest- 
ingly of the establishment of that library 
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in 1860 by a group of clergymen of vari- 
ous denominations. It is the only library 
of its kind in the United States. The 
library includes the literature of all relig- 
ions and all subjects of general current 
interest. Books are sent free to any 
clergyman in New England living over 
20 miles from Boston. The library pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin which is mailed 
to 6000 clergymen, and contains recent 
accessions and reading lists on timely sub- 
jects prepared by an authority. 

I’, T. Persons, librarian, Congrega- 
tional library, showed how that library 
serves Congregational ministers of east- 
ern United States. This library which 
began 73 years ago as a collection of de- 
nominational and kindred literature on the 
origins of the Puritan movement, now has 
not only a good collection of American 
church history, genealogy and town his- 
tory but is a general library covering all 
departments of learning. Its largest sin- 
gle collection is the library of the late 
Bishop Stubbs of London, which contains 
six or seven thousand volumes. This is 
a source collection of general English 
history, perhaps more especially ecclesias- 
tical history. The reading room of the 
library is open to all for reference use. 

Elizabeth Sherman, librarian, School 
of religious education, which is a part of 
the School of religious education and 
Social service, Boston university, con- 
trasted the library from the time of its 
beginning, seven years ago, with the pres- 
ent time, when the collection numbers 
8000 volumes. The reading room, seating 
80 readers, is filled to capacity every day. 
Books circulate to students of the school 
only but may be used by all for reference. 
Many mounted pictures and some slides 
and records are included in the collection. 

ETHEL TURNER 
Secretary 


New York—The New York library club 
had the great pleasure of holding its May 
meeting at the Metropolitan museum of 
art. Among the opportunities presented 
by the meeting at the museum was the 
privilege of seeing the celebrated Ameri- 
can wing, recently added, and having it 
explained by such hosts as Henry W. 
Kent, secretary of the museum, who ex- 


plained the origin and idea of the Ameri- 
can wing, and by Charles Cornelius, in 
charge of the American wing, who illus- 
trated his talk with lantern slides, giving 
those members of the club fortunate 
enough to be present a much wider vision 
of subjects about which they are likely to 
be called on for information than they 
otherwise would have. 

Rhode Island—The twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island library asso- 
ciation was held, April 24, guests of the 
Elmwood library association. Mrs Fred- 
eric E. Shaw, welcomed the visitors. 
President Drury of the association intro- 
duced Mrs May H. James who spoke on 
How to measure library service in your 
community. She said: Make a study of 
the town under four heads: geographic, 
economic, educational and social. To this 
knowledge should be added information 
as to revenue, building, and book stock. 

Miss Eva S. Gardner, librarian of the 
business branch of the Providence public 
library, in telling of her work in that 
branch, brought out its spirit vividly. The 
slogan there is “What they want when 
they want it and where they want it”—a 
quite different service from what most 
libraries are able to render. 

A business meeting followed. Officers 

for the coming year are: President, Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, Providence public li- 
brary; first vice-president, May V. Cren- 
shaw, People’s library, Newport; second 
vice-president, Mary E. Makepeace, R. I. 
College of education; recording secre- 
tary, Edna Thayer, Providence public 
library; treasurer, Lawrence M. Shaw, 
Providence public library. 
_ Inthe afternoon, Mrs Anne W. Cong- 
don, library visitor of the state, reported 
the library progress of the year. Arthur 
R. Blessing, librarian at the Naval War 
college, Newport, discussed Bulletin ad- 
vertising. 

Dallas Lore Sharp brought the meeting 
to a splendid climax. He called his talk 
“A bookless boyhood” and drawing from 
his own experience, described the long- 
ings of a boy for a book of which he is 
totally ignorant. Multitudes of boys and 
girls are still having the same difficulty. 
Professor Sharp separated the work of a 
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library into four main divisions: first, 
the training of people to buy books; sec- 
ondly, the training of the people to read 
books “rather than sponge on them,” cre- 
ating the love of books, and lastly, stimu- 
lating the writing of books. 
EpnA THAYER 
Secretary 

South Carolina—A group of South Caro- 
lina librarians met in biennial conference 
at Charleston, April 13-14, to discuss 
problems common to library interests in a 
state which as yet has not the number of 
libraries it ought to have and undoubtedly 
will have. Round-table discussions cov- 
ered various phases of library activity and 
the work of the librarian. 

Distinguished visitors present at the 
meeting were John Bennett and Eola Wil- 
lis, both widely known local authors. Mr 
Bennett told several anecdotes concerning 
his book, Master Skylark. He received 
the idea of such a narrative from a sug- 
gestion concerning the popular notion in 
England several generations ago that if a 
young boy possessed an unusual voice, he 
could be adopted for the church. Study 
of the literature of the period brought the 
finished notion of making the customs 
and people of the time live again in story. 
Miss Willis, author of The Charleston 
stage in the eighteenth century, told 
many interesting anecdotes connected with 
the times of which she has written, when 
the south Atlantic seaboard was the scene 
of much interest in literature, drama, 
music and fine arts generally. Being peo- 
ple of leisure, with few of the burdens 
that are carried in this later day, persons 
of brains were able to give attention to 
the finer things of the scul. 

Monday afternoon, the guests were 
taken to some of the beautiful estates near 
Charleston, where tea was served. 

At the Monday evening session, Char- 
lotte Templeton, librarian, Public library, 
Greenville, gave an interesting and helpful 
address on How to build a library in a 
community. 

An informal reception was held at the 
Charleston library, Tuesday night. Many 
old and rare books in this library were 
gazed upon with delight and wonder by 


the visitors. Prof Yates Snowden of the 
University of South Carolina gave a short, 
pleasant talk on educational advantages 
of the new South Carolina. 

Officers for the next meeting are: 
President, Charlotte Templeton, librarian, 
Public library, Greenville; vice-president, 
Anne A. Porcher, Charleston Museum li- 
brary; secretary, Elizabeth English, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina ; treasurer, Mrs 
Crown Torrence, Experiment Station li- 
brary, Clemson college. 

Hearty resolutions of thanks for the 
many courtesies extended were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Tennessee—The keynote of the state as- 
sociation, “The greatest good for the 
greatest number,” inspired the Tennessee 
librarians, who were gathered to the num- 
ber of 50 at Peabody college for teachers, 
Nashville, for an annual meeting, April 
9, to that open confession which is good 
for the soul and which undoubtedly will 
be productive of more effective library 
results in the future. 

Dr Edwin Mims of Peabody college, in 
his greeting, characterized the librarians 
as “keepers of the House Beautiful, 
dwelling upon the hill of peace in the 
sight of the delectable mountain,” which 
took on a Browning-Byron glow. In re- 
sponse the association’s president, Miss 
Nora Crimmins, sounded the keynote of 
the meeting. 

The facing of facts by Mary U. Roth- 
rock, librarian, Lawson McGhee library, 
Knoxville, in a paper on “What the Ten- 
nessee library association should mean to 
the library, to the staff, to you,” revealed 
the weaknesses of the library situation in 
Tennessee. Miss Rothrock placed the 
blame where it rightfully belonged, not 
on the programs of the association, which 
were reviewed in their excellence for the 
past 10 years, but on the librarians who 
are content to make individual successes 
of their respective libraries, and who are 
unwilling to make some sacrifice in time 
and labor for the library cause of the 
state. The blame and the cause having 
been ascertained, a remedy was recom- 
mended and the president empowered to 
appoint a committee to ask the League of 
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library coinmissions to use Tennessee as 
one of the demonstration states. 

The social service aspect of library 
work in Tennessee as surveyed by Olive 
Mayes, librarian, Goodwyn Institute, 
Memphis, showed that adequate library 
facilities were provided for the children 
in all the larger and smaller libraries of 
the state, but the rural population and the 
negroes were not so well cared for. Since 
Tennessee is so largely a rural population, 
the need for library extension service be- 
comes more imperative. Greene, Hamil- 
ton and Shelby are the only counties serv- 
ing the rural public in the state. “The 
negroes are among us and we must accept 
them,” the speaker said, “and give them 
their chance.” In the South, the problem 
is more easily solved through separate 
libraries, served by trained negro libra- 
rians. 

Jesse Cunningham, librarian, Cossitt 
library, Memphis, conducted a_ round- 
table on such mooted questions as To 
count or not to count—inventory, refer- 
ence questions, readers, circulation. 

* Rachel Halford, Jackson, conducted the 
round-table on The Romance of collect- 
ing, with youthful enthusiasm. The 
round-table revealed the wealth of Ten- 
nesseana collections at Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville. 

The meeting opened in a Victorian 
mood, and closed with a “Fugitive” note. 
A group of Nashville Fugitives enter- 
tained the visiting librarians with readings 
and recitations from their poems and 
stories at Knapp Farm country house. 

The library class at Peabody college 
for teachers entertained at luncheon, and 
showed their proficiency in domestic 
science as well as library science. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Jesse Cunningham, Cossitt library, Mem- 
phis; vice-president, Flavel Wilkin, Car- 
negie library, Nashville; secretary, Olive 
Mayes, librarian, Goodwyn Institute, 
Memphis. 


All Eastern catalogers are invited to 
the meeting of the Boston regional group 
of catalogers and classifiers to be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
June 23. 
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Ontario Library Association 
Meeting at Toronto, April 13-14 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association was a very 
delightful affair. A program of eleven 
addresses and papers and four round- 
table conferences was presented in the 
four sessions, strictly according to sched- 
ule, and every item was of high grade. 
This in itself would make the conference 
somewhat unusual, but in addition to this 
the conference had an international aspect 
through the presence of the president of 
the A. L. A., Mr H. H. B. Meyer, Libra- 
ry of Congress, and of the secretary of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
Colonel Mitchell, Dunfermline, Scotland, 
accompanied by Mrs Mitchell and Mr 
Robert Burns, secretary, Dunfermline 
Carnegie Trust. 

The program was built around Canadian 
literature and Canadian problems and the 
relation of the library thereto. Authors, 
writers and professors with interests in 
the various subjects opened the discus- 
sions, followed by the librarians. 

The secretary’s annual report, as usual, 
reviewed at length the library situation in 
Canada and gave a comprehensive glance 
at library development in other countries 
as well. He.named in review outstand- 
ing topics of interest: Library publica- 
tions, rural libraries, buildings, Canadian 
bibliography, personal notes, library finan- 
cial affairs, and library organizations. 

The general topic of Monday, both aft- 
ernoon and evening sessions, was Adult 
education. The director of University ex- 
tension, University of Toronto, Mr W. J. 
Dunlop, discussed the first phase, Adult 
education through organized groups. In 
his address, Mr Dunlop made clear how 
wide was the range of extension activities 
conducted by the University of Toronto. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson, Department 
of education, Toronto, gave a _ very 
thoughtful discussion of Adult education 
of the individual, dealing with the 
methods of the movement and its chief 
forms of activity. Miss Jessie Rorke of 
the Beaches branch, Toronto public li- 
brary, in a paper full of concrete exam- 
ples drawn from her own experience, dis- 
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cussed “Our present contributions to adult 
education.” Miss Rorke showed how one 
activity naturally led up to another, and 
how the library through its activities con- 
stantly increased both its membership and 
its service. 

In the evening session, the president, 
George W. Rudlen, B. A., headmaster, 
Arnprior high school, gave his address on 
“Education in a changing world,” noting 
that through the rapidly increasing inven- 
tions and discoveries of the last few gen- 
erations the demand for education has 
been greatly intensified and diversified. 
He noted the necessity of vocational edu- 
cation, the need for careful study as to 
the use of leisure time, and the impera- 
tive demand for training in citizenship, 
and pointed out the relation of the school 
and the library in regard to these matters. 

Mr Meyer, in a very thoughtful and 
closely reasoned address, pictured an ideal 
for the public library. It greatly broad- 
ened one’s vision, and inspired every li- 
brary worker to new effort. 

Colonel Mitchell, in an address spark- 
ling with wit and characterized by most 
felicitous phrasing, discussed the work 
that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
was doing in the British Isles, noting how 
greatly this work was developing adult 
education. 

Two interesting addresses on Monday 
were somewhat apart from the main fea- 
tures of the program. In the after- 
noon, Mr Fred Landon, M. A., Univers- 
ity of Western Ontario, spoke briefly in 
honour of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, Can- 
adian patriot, the centenary of whose 
birth was being observed that day. In the 
evening, Dr William Tytler of Guelph 
spoke delightfully as one of the Originals 
who were present at the first meeting of 
the association. 

The session of Tuesday morning de- 
voted itself to the consideration of the 
small library, its past, its present, its 
future. The story of the Alliston library, 
as told by Rev Edward F. McL. Smith, 
was a striking tribute to the work of 
women in the making of the library in a 
small community. 

The story of the Weston library, by 
Mr H. Cockburn, brought out the value 
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of good library and business methods. 
The story of the Swansea library by Mr 
J. A. Short was an account of something 
quite new in Ontario, the development of 
a school section free library. 

The afternoon round-table conferences 
were as follows: 

Children’s work, under the direction of 
Miss Lillian H. Smith, B. A., head of 
Boys’ and Girls’ division, Public library, 
Toronto; Book selection—Fiction, . by 
Miss Marjorie Jarvis, Toronto public li- 
brary; General books—Mr Earl Brown- 
ing, Hamilton public library ; Poster mak- 
ing, by Miss L. MacBeth, Toronto public 
library. 

Inasmuch as the Ontario library asso- 
ciation was formed as a direct result of 
the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in Montreal in 1900, it was 
very fitting that the president of the A. 
L. A. should have been present. The Visi- 
tors from Great Britain tied up the meet- 
ing with overseas efforts. This interna- 
tional aspect was also reflected in the ex- 
hibits of the publishers and supply firms. 

To assist in the commemoration of this 
twenty-fifth anniversary, the association 
is publishing shortly an historical volume 
which will contain an outline of the his- 
tory of the Ontario library association for 
these 25 years, illustrated with cuts of the 
officers and of the public library build- 
ings. 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: 

President, E. A. Hardy, 
Paed., Toronto. 

First vice-president, Fred Landon, 
M. A., University of Western Ontario, 


B. A., D. 


’ London. 


Second vice-president, Miss Lillian H. 
Smith, B. A., Public library, Toronto. 

Secretary-treasurer, to be appointed. 

Ex-President G. W. Rudlen, B. A., 
Arnprior, becomes a member of the coun- 
cilors. 

It was decided to bring up to date the 
list of Canadian books shown at the 
Wembley exposition. 

E. A. Harpy 


Secretary 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Open Shelf, published by the 
Cleveland public library, contains in its 
April number, a special list of poetry and 
also a list of poetry for children. 

A recent number of the School Gov- 
ernment Chronicle (English) (March 
21) is devoted to the county library 
movement in Great Britain. 

A pocket-size leaflet containing valuable 
information about the Maine state library 
has been issued. It gives the rules and 
regulations and an epitome of the work 
of the library in its state aid, round-table 
meetings, traveling libraries, etc. 

A beautiful booklet containing a list of 
spring-time books on gardens, birds and 
flowers introduced by charming verses is 
that prepared by Jacqueline M. Overton, 
children’s librarian of the Robert Bacon 
memorial library, Westbury, L. I. 


The April number of the Bulletin of 
the Hackley public library, Muskegon, 
Mich., is a literature number. It is de- 
lightfully illustrated and the book notes 
are very good. The editor acknowledges 
the courtesy and friendly codperation of 
the various publishers who made available 
the illustrations, which are evidently from 
their best plates. 

The A. L. A. has issued two new read- 
ing lists, for boys and girls of 10 to 15 
years of age, under the respective titles, 
A boy’s booklist and A girl’s booklist. 
Each list briefly describes about 30 books, 
indicating the principal theme of each. 
The lists are sold at nominal prices for 
general distribution by librarians, teach- 
ers, etc. 

A full page of the Book section of the 
Boston Evening Transcript of April 29 is 
devoted to complimentary description of 
and comments on the international role 
of the American library in Paris. The 
article is illustrated with exterior pictures 
of the American library building at 10, 
Rue de I’Elysée, and has a picture of the 
librarian, Dr W. Dawson Johnston. 

No.3, v.8 of the Technical Book Re- 
view Index issued quarterly by the Tech- 
nology department, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, covers the period, July-Sep- 


tember, 1924. As is well known, this is 
a record from a card index maintained by 
the library of certain book reviews ap- 
pearing in scientific, technical and trade 
journals received by the Technology de- 
partment. 

“Books on sciences, religions and phil- 
osophies,” recently issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago, con- 
tains some wonderful portraits of the men 
interested in these subjects who have 
moved the world. Among the portraits 
given are those of Carus, Darwin, 
Haeckel, Ribot, Leibniz, DeMorgan, 
Mach, Jourdain, Newton, Comte, Spin- 
oza, Kant and James. 

The Technical department of the Pub- 
lic library, Indianapolis, Ind., has issued a 
very attractive leaflet under the title, 
What shall I be? which contains a list of 
“books about real jobs for boys who are 
undecided.” Another list recently issued 
is “specially planned for members of the 
Indianapolis advertising club.” Both lists 
were so in demand that they have been 
reprinted. The boys’ list is quite popular 
with the library’s Out-of-school division 
work in Adult education. 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has issued an interesting 
book, Paper craft problems. The book 
is planned to develop child initiative and 
self-expression. It is divided into three 
parts—book binding, box and basket mak- 
ing and gift novelties. The questions of 
harmonious colors and pleasing propor- 
tions, materials and measurements, 
methods of procedure, etc., are presented 
in an interesting and illuminating fashion. 

The history of the Apprentices’ library, 
Philadelphia, issued to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of that institution, “1820-1920,” 
is a handsome piece of bookmaking. 
While the volume, of course, is an ac- 
count of the oldest free circulating library 
in America and the eminent persons con- 
nected with its history during the time 
which it has served, it is a valuable his- 
torical document relating to a number of 
other things than library service. 

A volume under the title, The Authors’ 
book (Macmillan) is a revision of a for- 
mer publication, Notes for the guidance 
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of authors. The book deals with the 
preparation of manuscript, the reading of 
proof and dealing with publishers. While 
it was originally prepared for the con- 
venience of Macmillan authors, the sug- 
gestions are of value for any group of 
persons having to do with authors’ manu- 
scripts from any angle. 

An interesting article in the Library 
Department of the Christian Science 
Monitor of May 6 is Progress of the 
prison library, by Julia C. Stockett, su- 
pervising librarian for State institutions, 
Iowa. Miss Stockett makes a strong 
presentation of the good that is growing 
out of the work that is done in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Nebraska by systematic 
supervision of prison libraries under the 
direction of trained librarians. 

A Labor Problems reading list of 36 
titles prepared for the Education commit- 
tee, American Federation of Labor, by the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 
is being sent out to a number of libra- 
ries by the A. L. A. in an effort to secure 
information for the bureau as to the dis- 
tribution in libraries of the books listed 
and the willingness of librarians to order, 
in answer to local demand, the books 
which they do not possess. Any library 
desiring to check the list may obtain 
copies from the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau of America, 476 West 24th street, 
New York City. 

A book for the children’s room or the 
school library is Gladstone Califf’s Perma- 
nent bird houses. The author is super- 
intendent of schools and manual training 
instructor in Richland, Ia. Instructions 
for building the houses are perfectly 
plain, covering construction, material, 
placing, etc. The care of bird houses, 
their history, and outlines for birdhouse 
contests add to the usefulness of the vol- 
ume. The closing suggestion is—‘If 
bird study is correlated with manual train- 
ing, you will have no difficulty in keeping 
the pupils interested.” A complete index 
accompanies the quarto volume of 64p., 
which is crammed full of good material. 

Valuable suggestions as to books of in- 
terest in June are to be found in Year- 
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Among these 


Round Bookselling News. 
are the following: 

Books for wedding gifts; Vacation 
reading clubs, these to be loosely organ- 
ized so as to be recreational in character, 
though the books may have a little 
stronger fiber in their contents; Camp 
libraries, in preparation and planning for 
camp libraries by Scouts, Campfire girls, 
Girl Scout executives and directors of pri- 
vate camps for children or adults; Week- 
end gifts—books for the host and hostess 
of week-end outings, or for children in 
the family visited; Vacation gifts—a box 
of books sent to a friend going on vaca- 
tion or delivered to the vacation address 
is a graceful way of expressing bon 
voyage. 

An interesting article, The Polish read- 
er in Massachusetts, by Edna Phillips, 
secretary, Work with foreigners, Division 
of public libraries, Massachusetts depart- 
ment of education, appeared in the April 
number of Poland. Racial characteristics 
of the most encouraging sort are taken 
advantage of and Miss Phillips speaks in 
the very highest terms of the attitude of 
the foreign element toward books in their 
own language which have been translated. 
Among the books mentioned by the writer 
is a history of the United States translat- 
ed for the use of Poles, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Colonial Dames and pub- 
lished by Marshall Jones & Company, 
Boston. Miss Phillips’ article is full of 
fine suggestions as to policies to be pur- 
sued in making permanent connection be- 
tween the foreign reader and the public 
library. 


The Camping ideal ; a new human race, 
by Henry Wellington Wack, F. R. G. S. 
Trenchant points of the writer are an- 
swers to the following questions : 


Is the human race degenerating? Does it 
possess its earlier vitality, and if not, why? Is 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, the Latin, the Teu- 
ton, Slav and Muscovite as vigorous in body, 
as forceful in mind, and as noble in spirit as 
he was, say one or two hundred years ago? 
What are the facts of racial degeneration in 
Europe and America? While the automobile 
despoils the city of its fresh air, it takes the 
city dweller to the purer air of the countryside, 
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to Nature’s regenerative laboratories in field 
and forest, on the shore of the sea and into the 
mountains. And so the American camp move- 
ment, from a small beginning in New England, 
grew into that manifestation of a racial better- 
ment urge which marks the habits of the youth 
of a rising and an aggressive generation. 

Of camps for boys and girls, Dr Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard said: “The organized sum- 
mer camp is America’s most significant con- 
tribution to the educational systems of the 
world.” 


The output of the printing press dur- 
ing its second period of activity in the 
sixteenth century was indeed amazing. 
Yet there is no general repository of in- 
formation covering this period. 

Volume XVII, Part II, the latest of the 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, is a beginning in the right direc- 
tion. It will be valued by students of in- 
cunabula; but it will appeal even more to 
those interested in sixteenth century 
books, particularly from the point of view 
of the history of typography. 


The News-Bulletin of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., New 


‘York City, for April 20, is devoted to 


discussion of the population of the United 
States. It contains a mine of informa- 
tion, some part of which is asked for 
every day in almost any library. One in- 
teresting item is that children, women and 
others not working for a direct cash re- 
turn, and employes, constitute almost 
equal sized sections of the population. 
The employing class makes up but eight 
and one-half per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 


The South African war, 1899-1902, a 
bibliography of books and articles in peri- 
odicals, with an index to authors and 
titles, has been prepared by Henry E. 
Haferkorn, librarian, Engineer School li- 
brary, Washington Barracks, D. C. The 
material is arranged by classes, listing first 
the books and then the periodical articles 
on the same subject. In addition, the 
material is numerically cited, from 1 to 
543. The pamphlet of 72p. is indexed 
by author and title and indications are 
given as to whether the books listed are 
in the Engineer School library or in the 
Library of Congress. The list was origin- 
ally prepared for the instruction of army 


officers but doubtless may be obtained on 
application to the Engineer School library. 


The Overland Monthly (San Fran- 
cisco) for January, 1925, contains inter- 
esting illustrated articles on Mills Col- 
lege. An important contribution to the 
series is Literary treasures of Mills Col- 
lege library, contributed by Mrs Eliza- 
beth Gray Potter, librarian of the college. 
Mrs Potter writes interestingly of the 
various treasures, particularly those in 
the Bender collection which is noted for 
its first editions and fine bindings, as well 
as rare volumes and manuscripts. A 
number of choice examples in all these 
lines are to be found in the library. 

The National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a series of 
pamphlets, Opportunities in Careers, em- 
bracing the following : 

Civil engineering; Fields for chemists; 
Botanical research; Research in astronomy; 
Anthropology; Agricultural research; Col- 
lege placement examinations; Recognition of 
the individual; The gifted student and re- 
search; Engineering research; Forestry; In- 
dustrial research and its opportunities; Geol- 
ogy; Mathematics; Physics; Psychology; 
Zoological research, and Research in public 
health. ; 

These pamphlets have been carefully 
prepared by recognized authorities in each 
of the major scientific fields and are being 
distributed without cost by the National 
Research Council. 

The Elementary English Review for 
March contains a very valuable article by 
C. C. Certain, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on Elementary school library 
standards, representing the A. L. A. and 
the N. E. A. This article is something 
which should be brought to the attention 


_ of the authorities of every school in the 


country. It also has exceeding value for 
those public libraries codperating with the 
public schools in furnishing library serv- 
ice. The presentation of costs in the 
article carries a philosophy that is in itself 
approval of library service for schools. 
The article is divided into parts, show- 
ing the costs for rural schools, schools of 
an enrollment not exceeding 500 and ele- 
mentary schools of an enrollment of 
1000-2000. A table shows the cost of the 
library in the various types of schools, 
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which range from rural schools to con- 
solidated schools with an enrollment of 
2000. The estimates in this table are 
based on actual bids and are valuable in 
planning standard elementary school 
libraries. 

The National Magazine for March con- 
tains a very comprehensive article, The 
World’s greatest print shop, which has 
to do with the Government printing office 
and its administration under George H. 
Carter, public printer. The article sets 
out the number of savings and new ar- 
rangements which have taken place under 
Mr Carter’s direction, particularly in the 
matter of saving in the great waste of 
printed material distributed free of charge. 
(See P.L.30:143) Mr Carter strongly 
recommends a centralized circulation of 
government publications on a sales basis 
by the superintendent of documents. At 
one time nearly four million obsolete 
or worthless publications had to be sold 
as waste paper to make room for incom- 
ing millions of copies of new documents. 
“Each member of Congress is entitled to 
designate eight public libraries as deposi- 
tories of the Patent Gazette and four for 
geological publications, but only 830 des- 
ignations out of a possible total of 4200 
have been made, indicating that this is one 
place where a Congressional prerogative 
is overlooked.” Under the first four years 
of Mr Carter’s administration, the O fficial 
Register and many other useless (7) 
public documents were discontinued. 


As one looks at the contents of the 
issues of Ex Libris, the literary review 
published by the American library in 
Paris, there is an involuntary hope that 
the large circle of readers to whom its 
contents would be both a help and a 
pleasure are able to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of having it. 

The number for February, 1925, con- 
tains a review of American literature of 
1924, prepared by Elizabeth Stewart 
Mann. The field covered by the writer 
has to do particularly with belles-lettres. 
Her handling of the books of the year 
under novels, essays and criticism is both 
delightful and illuminating. Of the Mer- 
cury, she says, “Its criticism . . . is com- 
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prehensive, scholarly and frequently dis- 
respectful.” The Saturday Review “gos- 
sips, and chats, and sums up. It prints 
also essays on literary subjects.” 

The reviewer thinks that the strongest, 
most genuine trend in American litera- 
ture today comes from the Middle West 
and “it is from here that one feels that 
the American novel is to come.” 

A list of 71 titles, 41 of which are 
fiction, is given under “Translations from 
the French published in the United States 
in 1924.” This list supplements one pub- 
lished in Ex Libris for April, 1924. The 
short book notes and reviews of magazine 
articles are entertaining. The signed re- 
views of some 10 pages of American 
books form the heart of the number. The 
list of new books added to the American 
library in Paris shows steady growth. A 
selected list of new French books, with 
articles in French magazines, is also of 
value. 





Books 

Have you read that interesting book, 
The Prophets and their times by J. M. P. 
Smith, University of Chicago professor ? 
It is a reconstruction of the life and times 
of the prophets with a background of 
political and social events of the time. 
The author makes the prophets the “pro- 
gressives” of the time and their denunci- 
ations, their appeals and the circumstances 
which brought them out, the occasions of 
their sufferings and rejoicings, make as 
gripping a tale as any romance of the 
Crusades. 

Under psychological methods, Prof 
Smith interprets a good many things 
which give an uneasy feeling to many 
readers—Jonah and the whale, the fiery 
furnace, Daniel in the lions’ den, and re- 
veals much of the nature of the prophets 
and the condition of their people. 

The Prophets and their times will ap- 
peal to mature minds as a worth-while 
discussion and to the more youthful stu- 
dent as an illuminating presentation of 
things of interest. 

Some of the questions 
answered by the book are: 


Was there ever a prophet named Jonah? 
What is the true story of Ninevah? 


raised and 
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What did Jeremiah have to do with the fall 
of Jerusalem? 

Did more than one person contribute to the 
book of Isaiah? 

Was Cyrus of Persia ever looked upon as 
the one who would usher in the Messianic age? 

What purpose does the story of Jonah and 
the whale serve? 

Who was the “suffering servant” ? 

What is the meaning of “sons of the 
prophets”? 

Which prophet was the father of Judaism? 

What situation in history produced the Book 
of Daniel? 

What Jew was hailed as the Messiah? 

What is the purpose of the “fiery furnace”? 

What relation is there between the prophets 
and world history? 

Charles Grant Matthews, librarian, 
Ohio university, Athens, has issued a 
little volume of poetry under the title, 
The Ohio hills songs. There is in these 
songs the perfume of twilight on the hills 
in all seasons and 

Little songs of heaven 
Born of broken dreams; 

Hints at morn and even 
In the world that seems. 

“Homer and the prophets” is the title 
’ under which the well known writer, Mrs 
Cornelia S. Hulst, M. A., M.Pd., has 
presented a little book of essays on 
Homer and his contribution to a better 
understanding of that body. The book 
has many cuts and drawings illustrating 
the manners and customs of the society of 
that period of Grecian history. 

Mrs Hulst’s thought in writing this 
book was that Homer’s ‘religious and 
moral impulse was too little felt when he 
ceased to be a religious leader of his peo- 
ple, and came to be studied as a classic 
writer. His nation cherished his ideals 
for centuries and built institutions on 
them. “Homer belonged to that age when 
men hunted because there were dangerous 
beasts to be slain, and food was to be pro- 
vided, not for the hunting’s sake, when 
poetry expressed vital, religious thought, 
and when the artist’s work was not re- 
garded as a frill on the garment of life, 
but for its own sake.” (Open Court.) 

A Caxton Head Catalogue, James 
Tregaskis, 66 Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, is a handsome bit of book-making 
of some 157 pages. The present volume 
is the nine hundredth Caxton Head cata- 
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log and, like its predecessors, contains 
a tempting list of old books, and is illus- 
trated with cuts and plates which in them- 
selves are as interesting and valuable for 
what they tell and show as are the care- 
ful annotations which accompany the 
items listed. Bibles, religious works, po- 
litical and historical volumes, early four- 
teenth century manuscripts, items from 
libraries of distinguished persons, works 
on architecture, etc., etc., show a wealth 
of material that offers delight to the 
hearts of booklovers. Fac-similes of title 
pages, illustrations, dedications, book- 
plates, etc., worthy of the highest ad- 
miration, make this catalog, as is the case 
with all things that come from the Cax- 
ton Press, a choice bit for any collection, 
notwithstanding it has that “commercial 
value” which seems just now to be some- 
what under censure. 


Frederick L. Paxson’s History of the 
American frontier, 1763-1893, has just 
been awarded the Pulitzer prize of $2000 
for the best historical study published in 
1924. Concerning the relative importance 
of the frontier in American history, Prof 
Paxson says: “I possess the firm con- 
viction that the frontier with its continu- 
ous influence is the most American thing 
in all America. In future generations we 
may perhaps become an amalgam of the 
European races and lose the advantage of 
a fresh continent, but we shall still pos- 
sess and be shaped by a unique heritage.”’ 

The writer takes as his starting point 
the year 1763, signalized by the futile 
effort of the crown to restrain the west- 
ward movement and dating approximately 
the attainment of the Appalachian water- 
shed. He then summarizes the story of 
the frontier and its steady onward march 
south, west and north until the natural 
boundaries of the continent called a halt. 
Ile describes the epic of the Indian and 
his losing battle, the struggle for internal 
improvements, the gold rush, the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of public domain, 
and the gradual completion of the trans- 
continental railroad. The influence of 
the frontier on politics is well handled, 
particularly in the development of Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian democracy. 
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Two busy librarians, Hannah Logasa, 
Ph.B., librarian, University high school, 
University of Chicago, and Winifred Ver 
Nooy, B.L.S., reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of Chicago libraries, have found 
time in their busy life to prepare a volume 
of 327p. under the title, An Index to one- 
act plays. The volume is arranged under 
titles, authors, subjects and collections. 
A list of periodicals in which one may 
find plays is given, a solution for an ever 
present problem in many libraries. The 
work covers over 5000 titles of one-act 
plays which have been published since 
1900. The price ($6) is a bit prohibitive 
for small libraries but the volume is one 
which state institutions that codperate 
with small libraries may well place in their 
collections. A quest for familiars leads 
one to say that not much has escaped the 
searching eyes of the compilers. 


The Theory of book selection for public 
libraries by L. R. McColvin, F. L. A., 
chief librarian of Ipswich, England 
(Grafton), is one of the best technical 
books of the year. 

There is much of what John Cotton 
Dana calls “piffle” circulated about book 
collection and selection. The author of 
this volume seems to have selected some 
very wise and economical principles on 
which to base his theories and proceeds 
to work out his thesis on practical 
grounds. His foundation idea of selec- 
tion is based upon the fundamental con- 
ception of the service to be rendered by 
the library as an integral part of human 
activity and an organ in the social body. 
functioning only in relation to the rest of 
the organism. The main processes of 
book selection are discovery and assess- 
ment of the needs and the choice and pro- 
vision of such books as will supply these 
needs. The writer analyzes the theory of 
book selection, as to the volume and va- 
riety of demand, and the supply of books. 
There is consideration of books on special 
subjects, languages, art, science, philoso- 
phy, fiction, etc., and the grounds of 
choice, also a good discussion of the indi- 
vidual book, books for specialists, local 
collections, and with all these, lateral sub- 
jects add their relative interests. 
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The presentation is an excellent one 
and the thanks of library book-buyers are 
due Mr McColvin. 


A delightful small volume recently is- 
sued by the University of Chicago Press 
is Meek Americans, by Joseph Warren 
Beach. This is a series of half humor- 
ous, half serious, but withal, most delight- 
ful chapters on real conditions abroad 
passed on by a man evidently of much 
vision, a fair sense of justice, and, above 
all, a keen sense of humor. The things 
with which Americans find fault when 
they go abroad are shown in their true 
light and the things which every Ameri- 
can finds his countrymen doing on the 
other side, making him wish Americans 
would not do them, are presented in such 
a fashion as takes out the sting. The 
irony is understood by those who know 
and the rest don’t matter—do they? 

Some of the choice bits to be found in 
Meek Americans are: 

They came abroad to study art but their real 
passion is morals. 

Joyous news to all travelers who have so 
long trembled before the ordeal, tipping has 
been officially abolished in Italy. 

A teacher who had looked forward for the 
length of her life to this bath of culture and 
beauty. 

A character feature of the foreign landscape 
is the American. woman of middle age traveling 
in Europe with her son. 

The American Library Association has 
recently issued Viewpoints in modern 
drama, by F. K. W. Drury, assistant li- 
brarian, Brown university, as the fifth 
item in its Viewpoint Series. The author 
is well known to librarians, and others, 
for his interest in modern drama. 

The volume of 119p. is “an arrange- 
ment of plays according to their essential 
interest.” In speaking of the omission 
of certain plays, Mr Drury says that 
these cover very recent plays whose status 
is as yet undetermined, likeable plays 
which are, however, without special sig- 
nificance, plays dramatized from stories 
and children’s plays, which scarcely come 
within the scope of this list. 

The book is divided into two parts— 
Plays of today and Books on the modern 
drama, In Part I the plays are arranged 




















alphabetically by author in each group, 
and in Part II the books are arranged 
according to their value to the user, thus 
forming a list of titles for consultation 
or purchase. Out of print titles are indi- 
cated. A valuable feature is the charac- 
teristic adjective in the notes designating 
the title of the author and the nationality. 
Interpretive notes follow the bibliograph- 
ical entries, designating the number and 
character of actors in the play. In addi- 
tion, the entries in each part are grouped 
by subject. 


County library service, by Harriet C. 
Long, is a working manual which fills a 
real need. It covers the provisions of the 
best existing laws and gives a suggested 
model, based upon the effective California 
law, which has widely influenced legisla- 
tion of this sort in other states. The pre- 
liminary survey of the county needs and 
the steps to be taken in a campaign for 
the establishment of a county library are 
then outlined. A comparative study of 
10 representative county systems shows 
the varying costs of operation and con- 
trasts these with the cost of a city library, 
to the advantage of the former. Contract 
service with an existing public library is 
defined and the essentials to be provided 
in a contract are enumerated. Headquar- 
ters requirements and the qualifications 
and duties of the librarian in charge are 
described. This is followed by specific 
methods of reaching the people through 
branches and stations, and the automobile 
is advocated as an indispensable means of 
carrying book service to rural districts. 
The book collection itself, periodicals, and 
the necessary records for maintenance of 
the system, all receive due consideration. 
The book concludes with hints on pub- 
licity and a bibliography of the most use- 
ful and obtainable references on county 
library service. The publication is attrac- 
tively printed and generously illustrated. 

In thus bringing together all the most 
important and practical information con- 
cerning the development of this type of 
library service, Miss Long, herself a busy 
librarian, has saved many other librarians 
hours of research and correspondence. 
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An interesting volume, Short plays 
from American history and literature by 
Olive M. Price, is for classroom use in 
grammar schools (French). In a note- 
worthy preface, William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
commends the book as a support of the 
theory that “drama as a means of devel- 
oping character is one of the most im- 
portant factors in modern education.” 
The plays all deal with American sub- 
jects—Hiawatha, Evangeline, Lantern 
light, founded on New England witch- 
craft, Little Lady Dresden, setting out 
Mt. Vernon, Around the blue wigwam, 
about Pocahontas, White asters, an 
Americanization play, and others. A 
short appendix gives references to the 
best books relating to staging plays. 


Librarians sometimes permit themselves to 
view with alarm the encroachments of the mo- 
tion picture, the motor car and, latterly, the 
radio upon the redeemable leisure of the public. 
Such fears seem at least premature while the 
public library is obliged, through lack of means, 
to leave unfulfilled any part of its great com- 
mission to serve all the people. No public 
library has yet enjoyed a sufficient measure of 
financial support to enable it to meet even a 
tithe of its. most patent opportunities and, until 
these shail have been wholly encompassed, there 
is small need for concern over the competition 
of temporal distractions with the love of books. 
Not a few.times in the history of the human 
spirit before and since the black art of Guten- 
berg was itself condemned as a menace to the 
true learning have timorous hearts been stirred 
by similar misgivings. But the age-old power 
of the written word which has both wrought 
and survived many changes in the world, will 
be at no loss to adapt itself once more and 
maintain its sway even in the face of these 
most recent fruits of man’s enterprise. Not 
this way lie the true reasons for our short- 
comings.—Report, Chicago public library, 1923. 





In our daily life; in business, in clubs and 
lodges, and among the friends we meet every 
day, always are some people who, knowing a 
little, therefore think they know everything. 
Worse yet, they try to impress you with their 
knowledge and wisdom at the first opportunity 
and plainly let it be understood that no one 
can “tell” them anything. They are difficult 
people to reason with, and undoubtedly Wise 
Willie’s father was a man of that type. 

On his first day at school, after the teacher 
had enrolled his name, this little Wise Willie 
volunteered the information: “I can spell cat 


and count seven and write my own name, so 
you won’t have to bother to teach me much.’ 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie iibrary, Atlanta 

Continuing the series of special lectures 
in book selection, the class has heard the 
following talks in the last few weeks: 
Southern histories, by Dr Theodore Jack, 
Emory university; Books on economics, 
Jean S. Davis, Agnes Scott college; So- 
ciology, Burr Blackburn, executive sec- 
retary, Georgia council of Social agen- 
cies; Biology, Dr Robt. C. Rhodes, 
Emory university. The third talk was 
on dramas, by Dr William G. Perry, 
Georgia school of technology. 

Margaret Jemison, librarian, Emory 
university, gave two lectures on college 
library work which will be followed up 
later by a visit to the Emory library. Ger- 
trude Stiles came to Atlanta for the week 
of April 20-25 to give her lectures on 
bookbinding and mending, to be followed 
up by a visit to the National Library 
Bindery Company. 

On a tour of library visits in the South, 
Dr Louis R. Wilson, librarian, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina library and presi- 
dent of the Southeastern library associa- 
tion, included the Atlanta school, and 
talked to the class on economic conditions 
in the South. Dr Wilson based his talk 
on the interesting original investigations 
being carried on by the University of 
North Carolina. 

Catherine Walker, ’14, has been appointed 
librarian of the Fourth Corps army area with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 

Susan Lancaster, ’07, writes from France, 
where she is spending a year, that she has been 
appointed an assistant in the American library 
in Paris and will begin her duties there at 
once, 

At its recent meeting, the Alabama 
library association (See p. 320) voted 
that a scholarship be given this year to an 
Alabama woman who shall attend the 
Atlanta library school for the year 1925- 
1926 and shall if possible work after 
graduation at least one year in the state 
of Alabama. This scholarship is given in 
memory of Dr Owen, the first president 
of the association, and is to be known as 
the Thomas M. Owen scholarship. The 
awarding of the scholarship is in the 
hands of a committee of the association 
consisting of Miss Mary E. Martin, libra- 
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rian of the Alabama polytechnic institute, 
chairman; Miss Frances Pickett, librarian 
of the Alabama woman’s college; Miss 
Marion Potts, Jefferson County librarian, 
Birmingham public library. The scholar- 
ship is being given wide publicity in the’ 
state and the school has already a number 
of candidates for it. 
Susie Lee CRUMLEY 
Principal 
Drexel Institute 

Students of Drexel library school left 
for field work after attending the Atlantic 
City meeting and being present at the an- 
nual banquet of the Drexel alumni. The 
number of libraries codperating with the 
school in giving practice work to the stu- 
dents has been increased. The students 
are received as members of the library 
staff for two weeks and a formal report 
of the work done and a schedule of hours 
in the different departments is sent 
by the librarians to the director of the 
school. 

Owing to the continued illness of 
Florence R. Curtis during the third term, 
Marie H. Law has acted as vice-director. 
Mildred H. Pope, librarian, Girard col- 
lege, gave the lectures on high-school and 
county libraries and Mr Van Hoesen, 
Princeton, on the college library. Mrs 
Martha C. Leister, department of public 
documents, Free library, gave the lectures 
on documents, national, state and munici- 
pal. Mrs Howland, director of the 
school, gave the lectures on administra- 
tion, covering organization of trustees, 
staff, library buildings and the agencies 
for library training. Mr Dickinson, libra- 
rian, University of Pennsylvania, gave 
the lectures on indexing. Miss Graffen, 
head of the department of periodicals, 
Free library, lectured on the selection of 
periodicals for a public library. 

In Trenton, the class visited the State 
library commission, State library, Public 
library and Junior high school. From 
Trenton, the class, accompanied by Miss 
Law, took a bus to Princeton and visited 
the College library, where they were con- 
ducted over the building in small groups 
by heads of departments. 

An unusual opportunity was given to 
students to see a model printing plant in 
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Press in Camden. The students were 

enabled to see all processes of printing, 

including electrotyping. They followed 

the book from the manuscript to the fin- 

ished product. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 


Los Angeles public library 


Harry L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
university, Providence, R. I., was a wel- 
come visitor, April 30, when he described 
the libraries he had visited since leaving 
New England. 

Other special lecturers during the 
month have been Alice Scheck who talked 
on special libraries in Los Angeles ; Lulah 
J. Myers, who discussed hospital libraries, 
and Catharine Morrison, home teacher of 
the blind, who made an appealing ad- 
dress on work with the blind. 

P. S. Goulding is giving a series of lec- 
tures on cataloging and classification, sup- 
plementing the second semester's work. 
Mrs Taylor has planned an elective course 
in advanced classification, which presents 
basic theories, with special emphasis on 
comparison of the Library of Congress 
and Decimal classifications. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 


New York public library 


On April 17, the class spent the after- 
noon at the new quarters of the Baker 
and Taylor Company; on May 1, it in- 
spected the various libraries of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and on May 8, it viewed the plant 
and operations of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

Joy E. Morgan, editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association, spoke 
to the junior students, April 13. The 
junior course in administration has also 
included several presentations of subjects 
requiring problem work, notably library 
publicity, given under the direction of 
Ernestine Rose, and library publications, 
discussed by Charles F. McCombs. Zaidee 
Brown has put before the students in con- 
crete form some of the most vital topics 
of staff and office management, and Maud 
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operation when they visited the Haddon 
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Stull has given two lectures on library 
finance and the library budget. 

Entrance examinations for 1925-26 will 
be held at New York and elsewhere on 
Saturday, June 13. 

Ernest J. REECE 
Principal 
New York state library 

The students returned, May 4, with en- 
thusiastic reports of the visit to the libra- 
ries of New York and Washington. Both 
students and faculty are grateful for the 
cordial welcome extended to them every- 
where—a welcome which did much toward 
making the trip exceptionally pleasant and 
profitable. 

March and the first two weeks in April 
were given to the special lecturers pro- 
vided by the Alumni association. 

Among the lecturers provided by funds 
other than those of the Alumni associa- 
tion were Azariah S. Root and Clara W. 
Hunt. Mr Root gave three very prac- 
tical lectures on college library admin- 
istration, his topics being college library 
buildings (illustrated), departmental libra- 
ries, and book selection for the college 
library. Miss Hunt concluded her series 
of lectures on library work with children. 
Lectures of particular interest were Citi- 
zen training in the children’s room and 
The children’s library and world peace. 

Laura M. Sawyer, 96-97, died suddenly, 
April 10, following an operation. In her death, 
library work for the blind has lost one of its 
leaders for Miss Sawyer had been connected 
with this phase of library work for over 20 
years, as librarian of the Perkins Institution 
for the blind at Watertown, Mass., and as an 
active member of the A. L. A. committee on 
work for the blind. 

The school will close, June 17. Dr 
William P. Baker, regent of the Univer- 
sity of the state of New York, will give 
the commencement address. 

The following students have recently 
received appointments effective after 
school closes: 

Karl Brown, ’25, assistant, New York public 
library. 

Mrs Irene R. Conner, ’24-’25, assistant for 
the summer, Dartmouth College library. 

Clara L. Curtiss, ’24-’25, acting librarian. 
City Normal School library, Rochester. 

Grace L. Griffin, ’24-’25, assistant for the 
summer, New York public library. 
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Florence A. Loomis, ’24-’25, librarian, High- 
school library, Middletown. 

Katharine I. Many, ’24-’25, assistant cata- 
loger, Vassar College library. 

Ethel Reed, ’24-’25, branch librarian, Youngs- 
town, O. 

Mahlon K. A. Schnacke, ’25, assistant, New 
York public library. 

Olive M. Swan, ’24-’25, 
school library, Freeport, L. I. 

Blanche Williams, ’25, first assistant, Public 
library, Detroit, Mich. 


Epna M. SANDERSON 
Vice-director 


librarian, High- 


Pratt Institute 


The Friday afternoons of the third 
term were spent visiting libraries and 
book stores in and about New York. So 
far, we have seen the Brownsville chil- 
dren’s branch of the Brooklyn public 
library, the New York public library and 
some of its branches, the library of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and the Baker 
& Taylor Company. 

The lecturers this term have been Dr 
A. S. Root of Oberlin, who gave the talk 
on The college library as a community 
library, a lecture that we insist upon hav- 
ing each year; Clara W. Hunt, three lec- 
tures on the organization and manage- 
ment of children’s departments and the 
planning of children’s rooms, and E. J. 
Reece, whose lectures on library build- 
ings the class have attended in New York. 
The New York school, on May 12, in- 
spected the library and were entertained 
by our class at a tea before the first of 
Mr Stevens’ course of lectures on the 
history of libraries. 

The vice-director was asked in an ad- 
visory capacity to visit the class for train- 
ing county library workers, established 
this year at Washington County library, 
Hagerstown, Md., and she spent two in- 
teresting days there going over the lesson 
outlines on the subjects taught by the 
different members of the staff. A half 
day spent on the book wagon was a de- 
lightful feature of the visit and deepened 
the impression that the Washington 
County library offers unusual advantages 
as a center for training in county library 
work. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
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St. Louis public library 

Last month, Miss Lutie E. Stearns, 
for many years in charge of the Traveling 
Library department, Wisconsin State 
library commission, gave a talk on the 
experiences of a field organizer. 

Elwood Street, secretary of the St. 
Louis community council, gave an illus- 
trated talk on the work of the council, 
which contains over 100 social agencies 
in the city. 

Dr Archer Taylor, associate professor 
of German, Washington university, lec- 
tured on The Literature of folklore. 

W. L. R. Gifford, librarian, talked on 
subscription libraries, when the class made 
its annual visit to the Mercantile library. 

On April 25, Ellen C. Lombard, Bu- 
reau of education, Washington, addressed 
the class on the subject of Adult educa- 
tion as carried on by the bureau. 

The class of 1925, numbering 20 mem- 
bers, will graduate, June 4. Mrs Elias 
Michael, formerly a member of the Board 
of directors of the Public library and now 
a member of the Board of education of 
St. Louis, will give the commencement 
address. i. Fe. &. 

Western Reserve university 

The course in practical psychology un- 
der Prof Grace Preyer Rush of the Col- 
lege for women has been concluded. 
Mental tests and intelligence tests were 
discussed during the course and exempli- 
fied by giving certain tests to the students. 

Lectures have been given recently on 
types of special library work, the lectur- 
ers being: 

George F. Strong, librarian, Adelbert college, 
W.R.U., College library work; Alta B. Claflin, 
librarian, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, 
Financial libraries, preceded by a talk on the 
Special libraries association; Emma M. Boyer, 
librarian, Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Business 
libraries and filing methods; Mrs Grace H. 
Birdsall, librarian, Lakeside hospital, Hospital 
library work. Other Cleveland lecturers have 
been: Prof C. C. Arbuthnot, Economics, W. 
R. U.; Jean Roos, Eva G. Leslie, Margaret 
Kelly, Mary H. Clark, Edythe Prouty, Ruth 
Wilcox, Edith C. Cook and Bertha Hatch, all 
of the Cleveland Public Library system. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, Ohio state 
librarian, came to speak of the work of 
the Ohio state library, especially in the 
aid it is rendering the smaller libraries of 
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the state; Prof A. S. Root, as president 
of the Bibliographical society of America, 
spoke on Projects in bibliography; Miss 
Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ high 
school, Brooklyn, brought an inspiring 
message to the students in two lectures in 
April on How school librarians may help 
develop permanent interest, and The 
school library and the spirit of joyous 
reading. 

Cleveland was included in the itinerary 
of the English visitors who are studying 
American library conditions — Colonel 
John M. Mitchell of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, Mrs Mitchell, identified 
with women’s progress in Great Britain, 
and Mr Robert Burns of the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust. They paid a visit to 
the library school, May 1, and Colonel 
Mitchell spoke briefly on his observations 
and on library work in England. 

It is pleasant to report again that the 
students who will complete the course in 
June are all enrolled as members of the 
Bia tv 
_ The students are assigned for two 
weeks of practical work, May 4-16, chief- 
ly in Cleveland and vicinity, many to do 
responsible technical work; and seven in 
organizing work under Miss Julia W. 
Merrill of the Ohio state library, in some 
of the smaller libraries in Ohio. 

The great event for all who are asso- 
ciated with library affairs in Cleveland 
was the opening of the handsome new 
Public Library building, May 5. 

Auice S. TYLER 
Director 
An increase in funds 


In recognition of the codperation which 
has existed between Western Reserve 
University library school and the Cleve- 
land public library in regard to training 
for library service, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has voted an appropriation of $10,- 
500 to the school for each of the next two 
years. Western Reserve library school 
was endowed by Andrew Carnegie at its 
foundation but the funds provided at that 
time, 1903, have proved insufficient for 
the program later adopted. The undue 
tax upon the Cleveland library in regard 
to furnishing instructors for the school 
has resulted in the appropriation for the 
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next two years, which will be used to pro- 
vide a full-time salaried head for the 
course in children’s work and an assistant 
in the general course for the director of 
the school. 

Summer schools 

The General library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, announces a 
course in library methods at its summer 
session, June 22-August 14. 

To meet what seems to be a widely ex- 
pressed desire for an opportunity for 
librarians of some experience to renew 
their studies and refresh their recollection 
of work done in earlier years, the uni- 
versity is planning to give a course this 
year in select problems of library admin- 
istration. This work will be presented 
under the guidance of Frank L. Tolman 
of the New York state library, who was 
for many years head of the reference de- 
partment of the University of Chicago 
libraries. Independent investigation of 
and report on subjects depending not so 
much on definite formulas but on utiliza- 
tion of subject material and opportunity 
will be made. A report on some of the 
subjects included will be required of each 
student. 

This course is open only to students 
offering 75 hours’ university credit or an 
equivalent and who have also had one 
vear of successful study in an approved 
library school or three years of service 
in an approved library. An approved 
library school is one which has member- 
ship in the American association of libra- 
ry schools, and an approved library is one 
having at least 20,000 volumes (not a 
branch) and conducted on modern lines. 

For further information, address W. 


‘W. Bishop, General library, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


The New Hampshire library commis- 
sion will hold its sixth annual summer 
library school at the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, July 20-August 1. 


Paris library school 


Two interesting pieces of work have 
been undertaken by the, students as part 
of their practice work during the present 
school year. Under the direction of Mon- 
sieur Morel, who is in charge of the Serv- 
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ice du Dépét légal at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and a professor at the school, 
and of Monsieur Royer of the Cercle de 
la Librarie, students of the Paris library 
school brought the Bibliographie de la 
France up-to-date after it had been sev- 
eral months behind in its publication. 

Margaret Mann, chief instructor in the 
school, is directing the work of a group 
of the students who are making a diction- 
ary catalog for the library of the Ecole de 
Service Social of Paris. 

Other practice work has been done in 
the American library in Paris, the Biblio- 
théeque de Belleville, the Bibliotheque 
Sainte Genevieve, Bibliotheque Forney, 
Bibliotheque d’Art et dArchéologie, 
’Heure Joyeuse, Archives départemen- 
tales, at Versailles, Bibliotheque de l’office 
National du Commerce E-rtérieur, Biblio- 
théque de la Chambre de Commerce and 
Institut International de Bibliographie in 
Brussels. 

In accordance with an official request 
made to the school by the Administrateur- 
Général, 180 hours of practice work at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale will be re- 
quired of each French student during the 
school year 1925-26. 

Recent lecturers at the school have been 
Dr William Learned, who spoke on the 
opportunity of librarians in adult educa- 
tion service, and Dr E. C. Richardson, 
whose subject was the administration of 
university libraries. The American direc- 
tor, Miss Bogle, spent May with the 
school. 

Students of the school have been in de- 
mand to fill a number of positions in 
French libraries. Two are already giving 
part time to libraries in which they will be 
employed regularly as soon as they have 
completed their course. . 

Mary P. Parsons 
Resident director 


The Comité Francais de la Bibliotheque 
Moderne has prepared a plan for the 
development of libraries in France by 
a French library extension worker. The 
committee hopes to send a French Uni- 
versity man to this country for observa- 
tion of library extension work and train- 
ing at some representative American 
library school. 
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Training class in Dayton, O. 


The Public library, Dayton, O., will 
accept again a class of 20 girls for a three 
months’ training course for those wishing 
to serve in that library. The work will 
cover the technique and routine of the 
library and students will receive pay 
while they are taking the course. The 
class is operated on a competitive basis 
and the 12 students receiving the highest 
grades will be retained for either the long 
course of library study in the fall or for 
regular employment. The long course, 
beginning in November, has as its mini- 
mum requirements two years of college 
work and successful completion of the ap- 
prentice course. Applicants, to be elig- 
ible for either course, must be at least 25 
vears old. Those taking the apprentice 
course must pledge themselves to serve 
in the Dayton library one year at the 
scheduled salary rates. 





Opportunities for Adult Education 

A service of information about other 
opportunities for adult education can be 
made useful to both large and small com- 
munities. This might very properly be 
operated by the public library. It answers 
promptly such questions as: Where may 
I receive free instruction in the English 
language? Where will I find classes in 
elementary shop mechanics? What uni- 
versity extension courses are available? 
Are there free lectures in the city? When 
will the next farmers’ institute be held? 

Information about available opportuni- 
ties should be secured from city and state 
school officials, university extension di- 
rectors, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
K. C., local colleges, church schools, trade 
schools, apprentice classes, etc. 

The State library commission, in co- 
operation with the state department of 
education, could list adult education op- 
portunities available to the state as a 
whole and supply information regularly 
to libraries. 

Some public libraries, Milwaukee, 
Boston, and the Prospect Union Associa- 
tion of Cambridge, Mass., conduct an in- 
formation service about opportunities for 
adult education. 
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Perhaps libraries can make their great- 
est mass contribution to adult education 
through a service of codperation with 
other educational agencies. This involves 
close and sympathetic relationship with 
all those schools, classes, clubs, societies, 
and organizations which exist in every 
community. 

A service of cooperation may consist, 
for instance, of making programs, read- 
ing courses, and bibliographies, but 
chiefly of providing books for study and 
reference, class and meeting rooms, li- 
brary exhibits, illustrative material, and 
talks and lectures on the library and its 
use. 

To reach its maximum usefulness, the 
adult education service of the library 
must be made known and interpreted te 
the public. Constant use should be made 
of the press, the church, social agencies, 
labor organizations, trade organizations, 
employers’ associations, clubs and lodges. 
Information about it should be extended 
to the home, the shop and the factory. 

[From printed notes issued by the A. L. A. 
commission on Adult education.] 





Adult Education at a Branch Library 


One day iast fall, two readers at the 
Wanskuck branch of the Providence pub- 
lic library were examining a project made 
by the Girls’ Travel club, and one turned 
to the librarian with the query, “You do 
so much for the children, why don’t you 
do something for the grown people?” 

Out of that query grew the Fortnightly 
reading club. At the invitation of the 
branch librarian, 16 women met in the 
library, discussed plans and organized, 
with a president and secretary and with 
the librarian as chairman of the Program 
committee. 
steady growth and now, in less than six 
months, it counts 33 members, everyone 
active, enthusiastic and serious in her pur- 
suit of a broader knowledge of books and 
literature. Among the members are teach- 
ers, stenographers, housewives, bank 
clerks, mill-workers and others; and 
everyone is keen to experience the “seven 
joys of reading.” 

At each meeting, the program includes 
two book reviews by members (with 


The club has had a healthy, - 
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discussion), a fifteen-minute period de- 
voted to the study of the history of 
American literature (which is in charge 
of a committee), and a speaker. Among 
the speakers already enjoyed have been 
two members of the Brown University 
faculty, three members of the library 
staff, a writer and teacher of Rhode 
Island history, and others. The club has 
its own bulletin-board in the branch libra- 
ry, where the titles of the books to be 
reviewed and other pertinent notices are 
posted, together with a selected list of 
worth while books of recent years. And 
this list, added to from time to time, 
forms the backbone of the club’s reading. 

The energy of “woman with a purpose” 
is proverbial; and in January the club, 
stimulated by the enthusiasm of the presi- 
dent, voted to sponsor a petition for a 
new and much needed branch library 
building in this community. The district 
was divided into sections, a corps of 150 
workers organized under 10 captains, and 
the evening of January 26 was devoted to 
a canvass of the district. Coffee and 
doughnuts were served at 10 p. m. when 
the workers came in to report. Enthu- 
siasm ran high and the room echoed with 
cheers as the count was completed and 
announcement made that 3760 signatures 
had been secured. 

Following this event, the next meeting 
of the club was made an open meeting 
with a special program and about 70 per- 
sons present. 

The doings of the club now caught the 
eye of newspaper reporters, and conse- 
quently two of the leading papers re- 
quested the secretary to send in a report 
of each meeting and these are printed in 
the Sunday editions of the papers. Next 
the Federation of women’s clubs extended 
an invitation to join, which it has not yet 
seemed advisable to accept. 

This is the history of the Fortnightly 
reading club of Wanskuck, up to date, 
an undertaking which, measured by re- 
sults, has proved to be very much worth 
while and which, moreover, is an instance 
of “adult education” in its most attractive 
guise. 

CATHERINE B. MErrRIcK 


Providence, R. I. 
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Helping to Get a Library 

The school librarian and several other 
interested citizens have been working for 
a number of years to obtain for Fair- 
mont, W. Va., and vicinity a free public 
library, and with this end in view, organ- 
ized a General Library committee com- 
posed of three representatives from each 
of the civic organizations of the city. 

While the schools were interested to a 
certain extent, there seemed to be a gen- 
eral apathy toward the movement, there- 
fore we especially felt the necessity of a 
wide awake educational and advertising 
scheme. 

The Butcher school came to our aid. 
Feeling the need of more reference books 


Scene 1, Living room. 

Father and mother comfortably seated near 
a reading table with lamp, etc. Father read- 
ing, mother sewing, children gathered around 
the table, studying. 

John Mother, will you help me with my 
problem in geography? I must make a report 
on California forests and I am not quite sure 
I know about them. 

Alma Yes, Mother, I have the same problem. 

Mother But, children, I know very little 
about such things. I’ve never been to Califor- 
nia and you know our supply of books is very 
limited. 

John Iknow, Mother, but I must have heip. 
Don’t we have any books that tell about for- 
ests? I do wish Fairmont had a public library. 
I’d know where to find out about it then. 

Betty I wish someone would tell me about 
butterflies. I can’t find anything about :them 
here and we have no other books. Helen said 
when she visited her aunt in Weston' they 
went to a public library and found books on 
birds, butterflies and everything. 

Billy Yes, and just think what I need. We 
are studying about the earthquake in Japan and 
I must have a report on what causes earth- 
quakes. Just think how much help I could get 
from good reference books. 

Marian 1 wish I had a book on the life of 
Washington. 

Elinor Father, how much coffee grows in 
Brazil in one year? 

Father I’m sure I don’t know. Have you 
no books to use to find the answer to that 
question ? 

Elinor 
to know. 


None at all, Father, and I just have 


in fifth grade, someone asked the teacher 
why Fairmont had no public library. The 
teacher replied that this would be a good 
problem for them to solve and to be- 
gin by asking their parents the question. 
After investigating the question, they 
wrote this little play in English work. 
They presented the play on several occa- 
sions. I think it is very much worth 
while and am, therefore, sending it to you, 
hoping you will find space to publish it, 
thus rendering assistance to others who 
have the same problem we have in Fair- 
mont. 

Emory F. McKinney 
State normal school — 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Father Well, well. I believe I’m just be- 
ginning to see the need of a public library in 
Fairmont. But come, children, it is bed time. 
You will have to put your work away for 
tonight. 

(Children slowly put away their work and all 
leave the room except Billy, who lingers over 
his work and falls asleep. Curtain.) 

Scene 2, same. Biily asleep. 

Children representing books and characters 
in books appear (separately) and talk. 

Nell (Butterfly book), a girl carrying a book 
on moths and butterflies with several butterflies 
pinned on her dress, comes in. 

If only I could get into a public library, how 
I could help Betty with her report! (Steps 
aside.) 

Nell (speaks to Heidi as she enters) Well, 
well, why are you here, Heidi? 

Heidi O, dear, I’m so tired tending my 
goats I wish I had a public library to go to! 
(Steps aside.) 

Nell (as Tiny Tim enters) Where are you 
going, friend Tiny Tim? 

Tiny Tim I just came from the Christmas 
service and I would like to get into a library 
so all the boys and girls could read my story. 

Boy Scout and Girl Scout (enter together 
and salute as they say) We pledge our help 
toward getting a public library for Fairmont. 

Frances (Cinderella, dressed in rags) I tell 
you, my friends, I’m tired sitting in the cin- 
ders. I wish I could sit in a public library 
instead. 

Emily (representing Book of Knowledge. 
Large black cardboard with words, Book of 
Knowledge, printed in white with cardboard of 
same size for back. These were suspended 

















from the shoulders) If I had a nice public 
library for a home, I could tell John many 
things about California trees. (Steps aside.) 

Nell Yes, and you could help Billy with his 
report on earthquakes. 

Allen (Robinson Crusoe) Friday and I didn’t 
have a chance on the island to be in a public 
library but I can see no excuse for there being 
none here. (Steps aside.) 

Nell (Uncle Wiggley enters, limping on his 
cane) Oh, Uncle Wiggley, how’s your rheu- 
matism? 

Jack (Uncle Wiggley dressed to look like a 
rabbit and limping) Come on, come on, let’s 
have some fun; I’m crippled so I cannot run. 
But all the same, forget my looks, let’s boost 
the plan and get some books. (Steps aside.) 

Joe (Life of Washington, dressed in colonial 
style) Hundreds of people ‘would use me every 
year if I could get into a library. (Steps 
aside.) 

Charles (Uncle Remus, a boy dressed to rep- 
resent Uncle Remus) I’m po’ ole Uncle Remus 
an’ I’ve no whar to go, I’d like a public library, 
as everyone should know. 

Rose (dressed to represent Mother Goose. 
Carries a large copy of Mother Goose) Just 
think of all the joy I could give to girls and 
boys if I were in a public library! 

Frank and Nathan (these boys represent Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn) (Tom speaks) Huck 
and I would gladly help Fairmont get a public 
library if only we could find our treasure. 

(Huck) Yes, but we’ve been hunting so 
long I don’t think Fairmont should wait for us 
to find the treasure. (Steps aside.) 

Margaret (Rebecca of Sunny Brook farm) 
Tf I hadn’t this old mortgage to worry about, 
I’d spend all my time helping Fairmont get a 
public library. 

James (Hiawatha enters) 

Nell Here comes Hiawatha. He didn’t have 
a school like ours to go to but he learned many 
things, 

Learned of every bird its language 
Learned their names and all their secrets 
How they built their nests in summer 
How they hid themselves in winter 
Talked with them whene’er he met them 
Called them Hiawatha’s chickens. 

Of all the beasts he learned their language 
Learned their names and all their secrets 
How the beaver built their lodges 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns 

How the reindeer ran so swiftly 

Why the rabbit was so timid 

Talked with them whene’er he met them 
Called them Hiawatha’s brothers. 

James (Hiawatha) Yes, many things I 
learned in forest and I like to get in heap big 
library so all children in Fairmont can read 
about me. (Steps aside.) 


Nell Here is our friend Aladdin. 

John (Aladdin) Yes, and if my wonderful 
lamp had not been stolen by a wicked genius I 
would “— get a library for Fairmont. 

ut, 


Nell Aladdin, your lamp has been 
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stolen and you can not get a library for us 
that way. Come, let us go and when the people 
of Fairmont get us a nice home, we will return 
to help their children. (Leave stage.) 

Billy (who has been asleep all the time, 
wakes, looks around, rubbing his eyes) Oh, 
where are they? Where are they? Where are 
the Book of Knowledge and the others? O, 
they are gone! It must have been a dream! 
(Looks disappointed) I wonder if it is only 
a dream or will Fairmont have a public library. 








Pre-College Preparation in the Use of 
the Library’ 
Isabelle Clark, librarian, Grinnell college 

The student who has not used a library 
as a laboratory in connection with his 
school work through the grades and the 
high school and learned to use books in- 
telligently and  discriminatingly, has 
missed a great deal. It is only by this 
constant use all through school that he 
can really know and appreciate books. 

College professors presuppose a knowl- 
edge of the use of books and libraries, so 
frequently that their first assignments 
necessitate the use of the library. To 
some of the students this is quite simple. 
All they have to do is to locate things in 
this library that they have been familiar 
with elsewhere. Others have no idea what 
to do. It is hard to realize the situation 
of a student who has never used a library 
card catalog, never found a book for him- 
self on the shelves of a library, never 
used a magazine index, is not familiar 
with even the most common reference 
books, and in a few cases has not even 
used an encyclopedia. It is no wonder 
if he falls behind in his work. 

The opening of the college year is a 
busy time and it is hard to meet this 
situation even partially. We, of course, 
cannot meet it satisfactorily. For sev- 
eral years we have brought all the fresh- 
men to the library in small groups of 
six or eight, feeling that we got better 
results than by lecturing in the classes 
and then bringing them to the library as 
a class. To these groups we explain the 
regulations and privileges of the library, 
the use of the card catalog, the arrange- 
ment of the books in the stacks, and the 
use of the magazine indexes. We have 


orem article in Iowa Library Quarterly, V. 
» 
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each student look up a book in the catalog 
and locate it on the shelves. Also look 
up some subject in the magazine indexes, 
explain the entry, verify to see whether 
the magazine referred to is in this library, 
and locate the volume. 

This year we had freshman week, hav- 
ing the freshmen come a few days be- 
fore the other students. This gave us 
an opportunity for these library visits 
before any class assignments were made. 

We asked our students to answer these 
four questions: 

1) Have you had previous instruction 
in the use of a library? 

2) Have you ever used a library card 
catalog before? 

3) Have you ever used a library em- 
ploying the Dewey system of classifica- 
tion before? 

4) Have you used magazine indexes 
before? 

26% answered no to all these ques- 
tions. 

51% had some training in the use of 
the library. 

60% had used a card catalog. 

46% had used the Dewey classification. 

53% had used magazine indexes. 

I am sure these percentages are much 
higher than they would have been five 
or six years ago. There has been a very 
noticeable improvement. But these fig- 
ures show that only about half of the 
freshmen have any knowledge of the use 
of the library. I think one of the great- 
est immediate needs is to make sure that 
every school has a library with a trained 
librarian, either a school library of its 
own or an arrangement with the public 
library to provide library service. 





The California Supreme court held re- 
cently that the King James version of the 
Bible is “neither a sectarian nor a de- 
nominational book in the same sense de- 
fined by the statutes and constitution of 
California, and permission is therefore 
granted for its placement in public school 
libraries.” The trustees of one of the 
high schools had been enjoined from buy- 
ing with school district funds and placing 
in the library, copies of the Bible. 
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Platoon Plan in Portland, Ore. 

By adding a few at a time all the pri- 
mary schools of Portland have been con- 
verted to the platoon plan. By formal 
agreement between the Library board and 
the Board of education, the library room, 
the physical equipment, and the teacher- 
librarian are supplied by the school and 
the library supplies the books and profes- 
sional cooperation. The story of this pro- 
fessional codperation is interesting. Thru 
a local center of the Extension division of 
the University of Oregon, the library 
agreed to conduct a short course in library 
methods for platoon schools, for the suc- 
cessful completion of which the university 
should grant one credit. Knowing that 
more platoon schools were to be opened 
later we thought perhaps as many as 10 
might enroll, but in a moment of optim- 
ism we prepared for 25, and 57 came! 
There was an average attendance of 50, 
38 of whom took the course for credit. 

They were an interesting group of in- 
telligent, mature women, many taking the 
work that they might be eligible for ap- 
pointment to platoon school library 
positions. 

There was time for only 11 lectures and 
the examination, and we wanted to tell 
all there was to say about library tech- 
nique and children’s literature! The out- 
line evolved was: 

1) Classification, 2) Cataloging, 3) 
Routine, 4) Standards of children’s liter- 
ature, 5) Principles of selection, 6) His- 
tory of children’s literature, 7) Illustrated 
books for children, 8) Books for children 
in grades 1-4, 9) Books for children in 
grades 5-8, 10) Filing, 11) Bibliogra- 
phies and reference books. 

We should have preferred to start with 
the standards and leave classification, 
catalog and routine until after the book 
lectures, but for the benefit of the work- 
ing platoon teacher-librarians, it was 
necessary to start with the fundamentals 
of routine. Simple problems were as- 
signed for outside work and wide reading 
was required. At every opportunity 
standards were emphasized. 

The results have been gratifying. Some 
branches have reported a_ noticeable 
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change for the better in the type of books 
the children from platoon schools are 
reading. The teacher-librarians, better 
understanding their problems, are get- 
ting more understanding and assistance. 
Sketchy as the course was, many of the 
students told us it had made them realize 
that librarianship depends upon more 
than a mere liking to read. 
DorotHy E. Smiru 

Head of School department 
Library Association 
Portland, Ore. 





School Building Libraries 

One of the most valuable and informa- 
tive documents sent out by the National 
Education Association is the Report of 
the committee on school house planning, 
of which Frank Irving Cooper is chair- 
man. The book of 164p. contains a num- 
ber of charts, each of which is clearly ex- 
plained and substantiated by very illu- 
minating text. 

The chapter on the Capacity of library 
and study halls very definitely sets out the 
opinion of the committee perhaps, though 
it is likely that some criticism would be 
made in a group of librarians on the em- 
phasis that is put on provision for study 
classes and study periods in libraries. 
Doubtless the recommendation for small 
conference rooms in connection with the 
library would meet with hearty favor, 
though for reasons other than “It is not 
possible to discuss a problem in a room 
where classes are being conducted without 
disturbing others.” It is recommended 
that such conference rooms be used also 
for teachers “working with small groups 
of pupils who need special assistance.” 
Then there is the questionable idea, “these 
rooms involve no great expense since 
their capacity may be included as a part 
of the pupil-capacity needed for the 
library.” 

The conclusions reached are: In 
schools of not over 60-75 pupils, there 
should be a main room to seat the entire 
school, and the library should be placed 
in this room; in schools of 100-300 pupils 
there should be a library study-hall ac- 
commodating 50-75 pupils; in schools 
where the average number of pupils 
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studying at one time exceeds 75-100, 
there should be a library accommodating 
50 or more, and one or more study halls 
each accommodating approximately 75 
pupils. 

There are plans showing arrangement 
and connections for legitimate activities 
of the school, with equipment, and some 
conclusions on various investigations of 
school activities, which make the Report 
of the committee on school house plan- 
ning exceedingly valuable. It should be 
accessible to everyone carrying any re- 
sponsibility whatever in providing accom- 
modations for school purposes. An ap- 
pendix contains the library classification 
adopted by the committee, which is an 
extension of the Dewey classification used 
in the office of Mr Cooper. 





Codperation 

An unusual and notable thing is the 
recent form of codperation between the 
Public library and the public schools of 
Des Moines, Ia., in which these two 
bodies have joined in connecting the 
work of both institutions. The schedule 
of classes allows three consecutive periods 
for study of the library and its contents 
by pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades. The-pupils are taken to the 
central library by their teachers in read- 
ing and literature, the class period re- 
served for reading and literature being 
devoted to this visit. 

From one to two classes a day were 
scheduled up to May 18. Each class is 
given a blackboard talk on the catalog 
and classification of books, call numbers, 
etc. This talk is followed by a trip 
through the library, ending in the chil- 
dren’s room, where the lesson is put into 
practice in the actual use of the catalog. 
The children take great pleasure in the 
work, solve three or four problems 
apiece, and are loath to leave when the 
time is up. 

The Board of education provides 
transportation to and from the library by 
special arrangement with the City Rail- 
way Company and tickets’ for each pupil 
taking the trip are deposited with the 
school principals. 
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The English teachers are most enthu- 
siastic, the children feel the connection 
between the two institutions as never 
before and the library is realizing a much 
hoped for dream. 

G. R. 
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At a recent educational display at the 
University of Pennsylvania, there was 
much in the line of books that was of 
great interest. A remarkable volume was 
Proposals relating to the education of 
youth in Pennsylvania, by Benjamin 
Franklin, dated 1757. From this volume 
came the idea of the founding of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The first 
diploma ever issued by the university, to 
Francis Hopkinson in 1757, was in the 
exhibit. A book holding a record of 
166 years of service to the University li- 
brary was of great interest. The first 
book published by Longfellow, a history 
supposed to have been written by Haw- 
thorne, a set of New England primers, a 
series of lecture cards issued in the early 
days of the university and often printed 
on the backs of playing cards, were other 
interesting features. Another interesting 
item was a set of horn books and equally 
interesting was the note concerning them: 

When great- -grandfather was learning his 
letters, printers’ ink was more precious than it 
is today and paper was at a premium, so the 
A B C’s and the Lord’s Prayer were printed 
on little pieces of wood mounted with a handle 
that could be grasped by the pupil and care- 
fully covered by thin sheets of cow’s horn, 
which protected the printing from dirty fingers, 
but did not affect its legibility. 

The exhibition was prepared by Asa 
Don Dickinson, librarian, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Library division of the Department 
of education, Minnesota, has issued a 
High-School Library List, 1924-25, for 
the school districts of that state. This is 
a revised edition of the old list and the 
fact that it has been compiled anew by 
Harriet A. Wood, supervisor of school 
libraries for Minnesota, stamps it with 
the authority of one who has devoted 
nearly 100 per cent of her energy in the 
last 10 years to the study and develop- 
ment of the school library movement. 
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The list is annotated, which makes it 
specially helpful in the selection of books 
suitable for high schools of Minnesota 
and contains information with regard to 
the conduct of a library under the laws 
of the state. Instruction is given also for 
the inexperienced teacher in dealing with 
books as a part of the school equipment. 


The annual conference on Children’s 
reading was held at the Public library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 2. The topic 
for discussion was the Project method of 
teaching and its relation to children’s 
reading, which was presented by four 
speakers, each discussing a particular 
phase. The viewpoint of a mother was 
discussed by Mrs J. Arthur Whitworth; 
the viewpoint of a father, by Charles C. 
Stillman, secretary of the Welfare union; 
Gertrude Gibbons, a teacher in the Voca- 
tional school, talked from the viewpoint 
of the teacher, and Louis J. Bailey, li- 
brarian, Public library, Flint, Mich., dis- 
cussed the subject from the librarian’s 
angle. 

The occasion, which was the twenty- 
first time the Grand Rapids public library 
has been host to the conference, was 
marked by distribution of a list of books 
about children’s reading, printed on the 
reverse side of the program. An invita- 
tion to the library, followed by the slogan, 
300ks for All, followed the list, which 


was: 

Branom. The project method in educa- 
tion. 

Clippinger | and Curry. Children’s litera- 
ture. c. ‘21. 

Conklin. Imagination and children’s read- 
ing. ’21. 

Hunt. What shall we read to the chil- 
dren? 715. 

Moore. Roads to childhood. c. ’20. 

Olcott. The children’s reading. c. ’12. 

Stockton. Project work in education. ’20. 


The Teachers’ special library branch 
of the Public library, Indianapolis, sends 
out a leaflet monthiy to the teachers of 
the city, stressing the new books relating 
to teaching received by the library and 
giving personal comments on those ap- 
proved by various teachers. The book 
notes compare books on the same subjects 
and call attention to material for discus- 
sion at teachers’ conferences. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Mrs Elizabeth Hardman Furst, N. Y. 
S., 07-08, librarian, Free library, Adams, 
Mass., has been appointed public school 
librarian. She will continue to admin- 
ister the Public library also. 

The annual report of the Public library, 
Milton, Mass., records number of vol- 
umes on the shelves, 35,512; circulation, 
104,032v.; registered borrowers, 5800; 
population served, 9382; total income, 
$18,312; expenditures—books and peri- 
odicals, binding, $3294; salaries, library 
service, $8473. 

The State board of education of New 
Hampshire maintains within its offices a 
professional library for the use of its edu- 
cational staff and for all who are inter- 
ested in educational literature in the state. 
Books are lent for a reasonable period 
upon call. The collection while not 
large is selective and contains about 700 
volumes. There are in New Hamp- 
shire, 127 public libraries receiving state 
grants of books. Amount expended for 
school libraries, $33,255. Of this library 
grant, $15,835 is paid from the state 
treasury. There are 188 public libraries 
in the state. In addition, the State board 
of education has supervision of 1184 
school libraries, representing 438,510v. 

The 1924 report of Memorial Hall li- 
brary, Andover, Mass., records a circula- 
tion of 50,367v., a decided increase over 
the previous year. Many valuable gifts 
were received. Work with the schools is 
particularly emphasized and an appeal is 
made for larger facilities for working 
with normal school students. Edna A. 
Brown, the librarian, states that some of 
the things which the library would do if 
it had the good fortune to get the A. L. A. 
proportion for support, that is, one dollar 
per capita, are to maintain a separate chil- 
dren’s room, enlarge the collection of chil- 
dren’s books, plan for greater helpfulness 
to teachers and normal school students, 
provide more books of a technical and 
scientific nature, and extend in every way 
possible the library’s service to the entire 
community. 
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The annual report of the library of the 
New Britain Institute, New Britain, 
Conn., records a circulation of 251,727v., 
which does not include the use of books 
in the schools and club rooms nor the 
books used from the open-shelf room. 
New card holders registered during the 
year, 2740. Number of books on the 
shelves, 83,581. The circulation of pic- 
tures through the schools and clubs 
showed a large increase. A number of 
gifts were received during the year. The 
work in the children’s room showed 
marked increase in the attendance of 
foreign-born parents who came with their 
children in search of helps to citizenship, 
such as books on history and civics writ- 
ten in “easy words,” and stories for prac- 
tice in reading English. A number of ex- 
hibits both of pictures and museum mate- 
rial were held during the year. 

The 1924 annual report of the Free 
public library, Worcester, Mass., sets out 
again the congested and cramped condi- 
tion in all parts of the library, one of the 
subjects which has been the theme of its 
report for many years. A temporary 
remedy suggested is the removal of the 
newspaper reom to other quarters, thus 
leaving the space which it occupies for 
other library purposes. 

The total home and school circulation 
reached 897,751v, a decided increase over 
the previous year; active borrowers, 
35,285, an increase of almost 1000. Num- 
ber of books on the shelves, 277,298. 

The children’s department reports that 
through the use of reinforced bindings, at 
least $1000 has been saved during the 
past year. Over 10,000v. in 275 collec- 
found in 47 school 


tions are now 

buildings. 

Receipts for the year: Municipal, $125,- 
000; memorial funds, $5685; fines, 


$13,391; duplicate pay collections, $1193 ; 
these, with other receipts, made a total of 
$150,526. Expenditures — Books, $20,- 
528; periodicals, $2945; binding, $6939 ; 
administration, $94,104; total expendi- 
tures, $147,156. 
Central Atlantic 

Mary M. Shaver, N. Y. S., 08, has 
been appointed librarian, Skidmore Col- 
lege library, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Marjorie Holmes, N. Y. P. L. ’13-14, 
‘17-18, is engaged in work upon historical 
scrapbooks in the collection of Ex: 
Senator Elihu Root. 

Elizabeth R. Wurts, Pratt ’22, librarian, 
Elmwood branch, Public library, East Or- 
ange, N. J., has been made librarian of 
the new Ocean County library, Toms 
River, N. J. 

The Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has left its old Administration building at 
26 Brevoort Place where it has been sta- 
tioned for 26 years and is now at 280 
Washington Avenue. 

The Mt. Pleasant branch library of the 
Public library system of the District of 
Columbia, was opened, May 15, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Margery C. Quig- 
ley, formerly librarian of the Free library, 
Endicott, N. Y., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the new branch. 

The twenty-eighth annual report 
(1924) of the Public library, Butfalo, N. 
Y., states that the circulation of books 
from the library increased 139,048v. dur- 
ing the year, proving in the judgment of 
the library that neither the moving pic- 
tures nor the radio is consuming the time 
usually given to reading. The total circu- 
lation reached 2,232,652v.; fiction, 56 
per cent; registered borrowers, 182,462; 
population served, 545,273; number of 
volumes on the shelves, 455,818. Espe- 
cially active has been the use of the books 
placed in large industrial organizations. 
There are 28 such collections, some of 
them for employes and a few are technical 
libraries for the executive staffs. 


The 1924 report of the New York pub- 
lic library shows an increase of 11 per 
cent in the number of those who came 
to the library over the preceding year, an 
increase of 21 per cent in call slips and an 
increase of 19 per cent in the number of 
volumes consulted. There was an addi- 
tion of 69,328 pieces in the reference de- 
partment, but in the circulation depart- 
ment, there were 21,941v. less than in the 
preceding year. Fifteen branch libraries 
showed an increase in circulation but 31 
showed a decrease. This latter is due 
almost entirely to lack of sufficient appro- 
priation for books. 
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A list of valuable and interesting gifts 
received by the library is worthy of men- 
tion. Eminent persons the world over 
presented collections and single pieces that 
are well worth noting. 

The total circulation reached 9,949,- 
876v. The report of the work with chil- 
dren shows a loss in circulation of 83,673 
as compared with that of 1923. The pos- 
sibilities of story-telling by radio have 
been satisfactorily proved by the library 
during the year. 


The cornerstone of the Mullen memo- 
rial library of the Catholic university, 
Washington, D. C., was laid with very 
impressive ceremonies, April 22, follow- 
ing the ancient customs that marked the 
laying of corner stones of the great li- 
braries at Oxford, Paris and Louvain 
universities centuries ago. Cardinal 
Hayes of New York laid the stone in one 
of the most picturesque affairs ever held 
at the capital. 

The new library is the gift of John K. 
Mullen of Denver, a prominent philan- 
thropist and a business pioneer of the 
West. It will cost $500,000 when fin- 
ished and will furnish storage for a mil- 
lion volumes. 

The building will be 207 feet long and 
150 feet wide, and contain a reading room 
140 feet long and 40 feet wide. The 
architecture will be Byzantine. 

Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, rector of 
the university, in accepting the gift, said 
that the library would be open freely to 
the public and would contain every phase 
of secular learning as well as knowledge 
pertaining to the Catholic church. 

Men eminent in ecclesiastical circles, 
with students and various orders, made a 
colorful procession. 


The March number of The Library, 
the organ of the Public library, Newark, 
N. J., is devoted to the 1924 report, which 
presents a mass of figures as well as some 
striking statements which add to the in- 
terest which always accompanies a pres- 
entation from the Newark public library. 
The figures show that 1,159,398v. and 
173,652 mounted pictures were lent dur- 
ing the year. Of the total circulation, 
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487,679v. were lent to children through 
four children’s rooms and 521 class room 
libraries. The library contains 314,211v. 
and during the year, $60,000 was spent 
for books. The regular appropriation for 
the library was $302,000, with a special 
sum of $40,000 for books and equipment 
for two branches. Work was begun on 
the fourth city-owned branch, and an- 
other new branch was completed and 
opened. Work with children has more 
than doubled its effectiveness in the past 
three years. 

The story of the department of pamph- 
lets and pictures is a most interesting one. 
The pamphlets are kept by themselves ; 
45,000 of them in the lending room of the 
main library stand in rows close together 
on ordinary shelves. They represent 
about 2550 different subjects. Other col- 
lections of pamphlets are in the art de- 
partment and in the business branch, the 
three collections totaling about 54,000 
items. The pamphlet library is coming 
to be considered by all the staff as one 
of the library’s more important sources of 
all kinds of information. It supplements 
the library's 153,000 items, leaflets, notes 
and clippings in the “information file.” 
These items are arranged in 80 drawers, 
representing about 4500 subjects, and 
form the institution’s “most useful tool 
in the never-ending task of answering a 
never-ending stream of inquiries.” 

The picture collection now numbers 
considerably over 800,000 items, illustrat- 
ing every phase of human activity. The 
three divisions, information file, pamph- 
Jet library and picture collection “form a 
source of facts, suggestions and ideas of 
rather peculiar excellence.” 

Special lists prepared by “library work- 
ers” cover the books which they have 
found most useful and helpful and are as 
follows: School and children’s depart- 
ment staff reading; Reference books for 
a children’s room; a list for a small home 
library and a list of the 12 novels which 
one library worker likes. 

Central 

Clarissa Hoskins, Los Angeles, ’22, has 
been appointed supervisor of branches, 
Public library, Sioux City, Towa. 
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A gift of $25,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation to Coe college, Cedar Rapids, 
la., has recently been announced. The 
donation will be used for books and ex- 
tension of service. 

Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage at Lake Forest, Ill., April 24, 
of Isabelle Anne King, Pratt ’21, for- 
merly on the staff of the Public library, 
Youngstown, O., to James A. Pray. 

The Library board of the Public li- 
brary, Marion, Ind., has appointed an ad- 
visory committee of citizens to codperate 
with the board in the conduct of the li- 
brary, especially in the purchase of books. 


A group of Chicagoans, among whom 
Dr Max Henius, for years a_ highly 
esteemed and valuable member of the 
3oard of trustees of the Chicago public 
library, was the prime mover, has pre- 
sented the town of Sonderburg, in liber- 
ated Danish South Jutland, with a new 
library. All the donors are Danish born 
Americans, 

The recent annual report of the Public 
library, Grand Rapids, Mich., gives the 
following statistics of use: Books issued 
for home use, 787.532; reference room 
use, 45,080; cards in force, 35,533; popu- 
lation served, 137,634; expenditures, 
$138,415; salaries, library service, $85,- 
271; books, $24,569. 

A notable bit of library decoration is 
found in the dome of the Fairbanks libra- 
ry, Terre Haute, Ind. In this dome are 
wonderful pictures of eminent persons, 
among whom are Shakespeare, Jefferson, 
Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Mark Twain, 
Lew Wallace, Rosa Bonheur and Edison. 


The 1924 annual report of the Public 
library, Aurora, Ill., records 2098 new 
borrowers, making a total of 12,426; 
books on the shelves, 48,789 ; circulation, 
171 ,449y., a net increase of 20,161 ; fiction 
76.8 per cent of total circulation. A 
branch library was opened in a new school 
building by arrangement with the Board 
of education. 


Among recent important bills passed 
by the Indiana legislature was that per- 
mitting the city of South Bend to create 
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a public library fund by levying tax for 
the support of the library and, in addi- 
tion, power to levy a three-cent tax for a 
building and grounds fund. This will 
enable the library authorities of South 
Bend to carry out long delayed plans for 
extension of service. 

The State normal college at Kent, O., 
has recently received an appropriation of 
$250,000 from the Ohio legislature for a 
new library building. Margaret Dunbar, 
head of the Department of library science, 
is very happy in planning for spending 
the fund and is also in consultation re- 
garding the new training school building 
which will have “book corners and book 
rooms.” 

The Gary law library, Northwestern 
university, has received a gift of $100,000 
from Judge E. H. Gary of New York 
City. The money will be used for addi- 
tions to the 56,000 volumes already on 
the library’s shelves. The material in 
this library has been acquired through 
Judge Gary’s generosity and from time 
to time, complete libraries of European 
legal scholars and jurists, as well as single 
items of rarity and value, have been 
acquired. 

The 1923-1924 report of the Public 
library, Dayton, O., records number of 
volumes on the shelves, 152,173; number 
of volumes lent for home use, 505,631; 
fiction, 48.7 per cent; circulation per 
capita, 2.8v.; registered borrowers, 27,- 
190, 15 per cent of the population (179,- 
785); number of library staff, 83 full- 
time, 40 pages and apprentices; janitor 
service, 7. Income, $171,448: mainten- 
ance expenditure per capita, 78 certs. 

J. Christian Bay celebrated the com- 
pletion of his twentieth year of service in 
the John Crerar library, Chicago, April 
30, by sailing on that date for Europe. 
Mr Bay will visit the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, England and northern Germany. 
He will pursue bibliographical and his- 
torical research under the auspices of the 


National Research Council and_ the 
American Scandinavian Foundation. He 
will also purchase books for several 


libraries and private collections in the 
West. 
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The members of the newly organized 
Indiana Library and Historical board, as 
appointed by the governor of that state, 
have been announced as follows: William 
M. Taylor, Indianapolis, recommended by 
Indiana library association; Mrs Fliza- 
beth Claypool Earl, Muncie, recommend: 
ed by Indiana Library Trustees’ associa- 
tion; Dr William P. Dearing, president, 
Oakland City college, recommended by 
State board of education; Charles N. 
Thompson, Indianapolis, recommended by 
Indiana historical society, and Mrs Frank 
J. Sheehan, Gary, appointed by the gov- 
ernor without recommendation. 

The board organized, May 22, electing 
Mrs Earl president, Mr ‘Taylor vice- 
president, and Mrs Sheehan secretary. 

The Van Horn public library, Pine 
Island, Minn., is attracting the interest 
of the community which it serves in a 
way that’ is bringing to the institution 
expressions of approval and gratitude 
that are worth while. Among recent gifts 
received by the library are the following: 
High-school class, ’21, $19, for books 
not otherwise possible; high-school class, 
’22, $18, to be expended for books on 
drama: a beautiful mahogany Sessions 
wall clock from a local dealer; a flag 
pole from the Progress club, and a paint- 
ing of local historical interest, entitled 
Wa-zee-mee-ta, the Indian name for 
Island of Pines. 


The Public library, Kewanee, II1., cele- 
brated the fiftieth year of its service, 
April 21. The occasion was made a holi- 
day throughout the city, the whole com- 
munity contributing to making the day 
a memorable one. The speakers for the 
afternoon were Mrs Eva Cloud Taylor 
and Miss Grace Shellenberger, librarian, 
Public library, Davenport, Ia., both 
former Kewanee librarians. The evening 
speaker was George B. Utley, librarian, 
Newberry library, Chicago. Mr Utley 
traced the development of public library 
service in America and congratulated 
Kewanee on keeping step with the high 
development of the work. A number of 
gifts of books and money were received. 
Interesting exhibits were on display. 
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South 

Florence Wilkie, N. Y. S., ’14-15, is 
librarian of the Central high school, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mrs Mamie ©. Groesbeck, N. Y. P. L. 
‘16-17, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Beaumont, Tex. 

Jane Morey, Pratt ’21, librarian, Public 
library, Sedalia, Mo., has been appointed 
secretary of the Missouri library com- 
mission, 

Immediate construction of the North 
Birmingham branch library was author- 
ized by the City commission of Birming- 
ham, Ala., April 23. 

Mrs Cora Case Porter, Ill. ’23-24, has 
resigned her position in the Public library, 
los Angeles, Cal., to become librarian of 
the Public library, Muskogee, Okla. 

Blanche L. Hawks, N. Y. S., ’07-08, 
has resigned as librarian, Southwest 
Texas State normal school, San Marcos, 
to accept the librarianship of the Woman's 
college, Chickasha, Okla. 

Elizabeth H. West, for several years 
state librarian of Texas, has resigned to 
become librarian of the new Technolog- 
ical collége at Lubbock. Octavia R. Re- 
gan, state legislative reference librarian, 
was appointed to succeed Miss West. 

An interesting occasion was the Wild 
lower exhibit held at the Olivia Raney 
library, Raleigh, N. C., during May. 
More than a hundred different species 
were on display, which made a most in- 
teresting collection as well as one of 
ereat beauty and loveliness. 

The annual report of the Public library, 
Muskogee, Okla., records a circulation of 
154,174v., with 25,682v. on the shelves. 
In a population of 30,277, 10,513 bor- 
rowers are registered, of which 6687 are 
adults and 3826 children. Municipal in- 
come for the year, $15,605. 

Ruth Miller, N. Y. S. ’23, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Cossitt library, 
Memphis, Tenn., for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and conducting an apprentice 
class for training library assistants for 
that library. Miss Miller is a graduate of 
the Missouri university and has been a 
member of the staff of the University 
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library and was for a number of years an 
assistant on the staff of the Public library, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kssae M. Culver has accepted the ap- 
poimtment as executive secretary of the 
Louisiana library commission lately estab- 
lished. Miss Culver is a graduate of 
Pomona college, with New York State 
library school training, and has had ex- 
perience in the following libraries: Po- 
mona College library; Public library, 
Salem, Ore.; A. K. Smiley public library, 
Redlands, Cal.; Glenn County, Butte 
County and Merced County free libraries, 
and service during two different periods 
in the California state library. Those 
who know Miss Culver’s work say she 
has had splendid experience and success 
wherever she has been. 

The fifteenth annual report of the Pub- 
lib library, Birmingham, Ala., records a 
circulation of 660,180v. to 64,583 borrow- 
ers and an attendance of 312,622 persons 


in the reading and reference rooms. The 
book collection totals 115,606v. Of the 


total white population, 44.5 per cent is 
registered as library borrowers and 7.8 
per cent of the negro population. The 
3irmingham. system consists of one cen- 
tral library and eight branches, two sta- 
tions in industrial plants, 15 deposits in 
city schools, and 52 county stations. 
During the year, school classes visited 
the library for a series of lessons in the 
use of the library. Much effort has been 
given to forming special collections, such 
as the Medical library, Library for the 
blind, Music collection and the Rhodes 
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collection in history and literature and the 
lerrell collection in languages. 

The fifth annual report of the Georgia 
library commission, 1924, shows the year 
to be one of progress though regret is 
expressed over the defeat of the county 
library law. The work of the commis- 
sion has also been disturbed by changes 
in the personnel, though the usual ehigh 
standard of service has been maintained. 
Increase in the annual appropriation gives 
promise of increased activity. The num- 
ber of traveling libraries — practically 
doubled during the year, increasing from 
47 to 85, with a total of 2125v. These 
collections are divided into 20 groups con- 
taining books for adults, 10 groups for 
high-school students and 55 groups for 
elementary schools. During the year, 142 
traveling libraries were sent out, a total 
of 5392v. A marked increase is noted 
in personal requests, which totaled 428 
and represented 1693v. The commission's 
collection of books numbers 7609. 


The eighth biennial report of the North 
Carolina library commission, 1922-24, 
records an increase in appropriation from 
$17,500 to $27,500, and the occupation of 
beautiful, spacious offices in the new 
Agriculture building. Three new mem- 
bers have been added to the staff: Mary 
Flournoy, organizer; Lois Rumph, cata- 
loger, and Lillian Smith, stenographer. 

Four new libraries were opened and 
the tax voted for one other ; two libraries 
erected new buildings; four new counties 
made appropriation for library service, 
making a total of nine counties in the 
state with library service. 

The local Kiwanis club presented the 
Public library, Durham, with a_ book- 
truck to be used in county service, the 
only book-wagon in the state. - 

The work of the Traveling Library de- 
partment showed an increase of 22 per 
cent over the previous biennium. The 
service to rural schools continued popular. 
More than 1000 debates on various ques- 
tions were sent to 415 rural schools. 

The service of the Reference depart- 
ment increased 20 per cent and extends 
into 95 of the 100 counties of the state. 
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Pacific Coast 

Helen B. Gracie, N. Y. S. ‘00, head of 
the order department, Seattle public 
library, since 1909, died in Seattle, May 
18, after an illness of three months. Miss 
Gracie had wide experience as an order 
librarian, having been connected with the 
order departments of the Carnegie libra- 
ry, Pittsburgh, and the University of 
Illinois library before going to Seattle. 
She was active in the professional inter- 
ests of the Northwest and gave valuable 
committee service to the Pacific North- 
west library association. 

The corner stone of the new Public 
library, Los Angeles, Cal., was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies, May 2. Mem- 
bers of the Library board and the staff 
of the city libraries, numbering about 100 
persons, were present. The ceremonial 
part of the occasion was performed by 
I’. H. Pettingill, vice-president of the 
Library board, Mrs J. W. Smith, second 
vice-president, Mrs O. J. Zahn, chairman 
of the Branch library committee, and 
IX. H. Perry, librarian of the Los Angeles 
public library. In the box that was placed 
in the stone were data taken from the 
corner stone of the old Normal. school 
which had occupied the ground and his- 
torical relics concerning the progress of 
the library. It is hoped that the new 
building will be ready for occupancy the 
first of the year. 





Wanted—Young woman with one year’s 
experience wants position in small library. 
J. D. V., 424 Ross Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Wanted—Sept. 1, a competent, trained 
and experienced librarian. Salary and 
details on application. Public library, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

Wanted—Woman, experienced, wants 
position as head of loan department or 
librarian of small library. A. D. MacD., 
444 Teece Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 

For Sale—Critic, v. 36-48, half moroc- 
co, $25; /ilustrated London News, v. 26- 
30, natural duck, $8; Putnam’s Monthly, 
v. 1-7, half morocco, $5; Good House- 
keeping, v. 44-56, white oilcloth, $15. 
Public library, Owatonna, Minn. 





